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MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


By tHe AUrHor oF “Aunt MaRGARET's TROUBLE.” 
en ween 


Boox VI. 
CHAPTER III. JACK’S TIDINGS. 

Jack’s reception by his newly found friend and 
patron, was most kind and cordial. The young 
ainter was highly delighted with Mr. M‘Cul- 
och’s collection of pictures, and with the old 
Scotchman’s shrewd apt criticisms on them. 
“ He doesn’t talk technical jargon, you know,” 
said Jack, eulogistically ; “doesn’t knock about 
chiar’oscuro, and middle distances, and breadth 
of handling, or anything of that kind. Nei- 
ther does he go in for High Art, nor make him- 
self unintelligibly imposing by kicking up a 
dust of words that convey nothing to common- 
place people like me. 


one; and he’s moreover an uncommonly jolly 
old blade in his douce Scotch fashion, and can 
take.off his tumbler of punch—toddy, he calls 
it—in first-rate style.” 

Oue morning, Jack, lounging into the garden 
of Desmond Lodge from the Hawthorns (at 
which latter place he had taken up his abode 
for a day or two), found Mabel alone on the 


eyes fixed on the distant city seen through an 
opening between the trees. She was very still, 
and was unaware of his approach until he was 
quite close upon her. 

“T wonder,” said Jack, looking over her 
shoulder at the smoke-veiled roofs of London, 
“what new triumphs the popular actress was 
contemplating so earnestly in the future !” 

“T was contemplating nothing in the future, 
Jack. I was looking back, back—oh, a long 
way! Not so exhilarating a view, perhaps. But 
it has a sad charm of its own, and is not without 
its value in this busy work-a-day world.” 

The cousins remained silent for a while, side 
by side ; Jack looking at the landscape with a 
painter’s eye, and Mabel gazing in dreamy ab- 
straction before her. After a time, Jack spoke 
abruptly, and put the unexpected question : 

“Do you know anything about handwritings, 
Mabel ?” 

“About handwritings? . I know whether I 
can read them or not.” 

“Of course; but I mean—can you judge 
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lawn with a book open on her knees, and her | 





But, for all that, he | arelation of theirs, wasn’t she ? 
practically knows a good picture when he sees | no matter. 
‘into terrible misfortune. The firm smashed up, 





character by the handwriting, or do anything 
of that sort that people profess to do?” 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“You couldn’t give a guess at the kind of 
a who might have written such and sucha * 

and, for example ?” 

“ Good gracious, Jack, certainly not! Why 
do you ask ?” 

“ A conversation that I had with Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch last night put it into my head to do so. 
He was telling me such a queer story—by the 
way, you knew some people of the name of 
Charlewood, in Hammerham, did you not ?” 

Mabel’s heart seemed to stand still for a 
moment, but she auswered quite quietly, “I 
knew them well.” 

“Yes; I remember hearing my mother talk 
of your rich friends; and that handsome Irish 
girl who came to see you in Kelly’s-square was 
No! Well, 
It seems these Charlewoods fell 


owing to those great bank failures, and they 
say that the father, old Charlewood——Ah, 
you know the story. But that’s not what I 
had to say. The eldest son, an uncommonly 
plucky fellow, gave up everything to the credi- 
tors in the most straightforward manner, and 
came to London in a position of trust in old 
M‘Culloch’s house. ‘They’re builders, you 
know, and Charlewood understands the whole 
thing thoroughly, and is in every respect a first- 
rate chap, from all I hear.” 

“ What was the strange story Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch related to you, Jack ?” asked Mabel, with 
her hands clasped nervously togetier, and her 
pale face turned away from her cousin. 

“Oh, to be sure. About the writing. Well, 
it is the most mysterious thing you can fancy. 
For the last two months and more, M‘Culloch 
has been receiving anonymous letters accusing 
young Charlewood of every kind of vileness. 
Drinking, gambling, peculation, hypocrisy, and 
so forth. The queer thing is, that Charlewood 
can’t pitch upon any enemy he has in the world 
likely to attack him in so abominable a manner. 
And yet the letters are written by some one 
who knew the family well, for there are little 
details of their life at Hammerham, and since 
they have been in London, all given correctly. 
M‘Culloch is warned not to trust Charlewood 
in the smallest degree, and, indeed, is urged to 
get rid of him without delay.” 
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“And this gentleman—the—the employer, 
does he credit the anonymous dastardly vil- 
lain ?” 

“Who, M‘Culloch? Not he! Bless you, 
he is ~ fine honest-hearted old fellow. He 
loyally showed these letters to Charlewood 
from the very first. But, at the same time, it ¢s 
an irritating, anxious thing to have these kind 
of accusations constantly and perseveringly 
made. You see, Charlewood is im a very re- 
sponsible position, and has the command of 
large sums of money belonging to M‘Culloch, 
an eS 

‘He cannot suspect his probity! It is im- 
possible. No one who knew Clement Charle- 
wood could doubt him for an instant.” 

Mabel had risen and faced her cousin with 
eyes in which tears of indignation were glis- 
tening. 

“Why, Mabel! I did not know that you 
would take it so much to heart.” 

“T do take it to heart,” she answered, 
bravely, though the bright colour mounted to 
her brow. ‘Clement Charlewood was a kind 
and true friend to us, and I know him to be as 
honourable and good a man as any under 
heaven.” 

Jack looked at her thoughtfully for a minute 
or two. 

“T did not know that you had so much 
regard for these people, Mabel,” he said, 
gravely. “I fancied they had behaved ill to 
you in some way. I suppose I got that im- 
pression from our ‘snaky-eyed’ friend—you re- 
member ? But, any way, one can’t help feeling 
very sorry for these Charlewoods, for they are 
in terrible trouble just now.” 

“ Oh, Jack, what is it ? Tell me; pray tell me 
at once!” She spoke very quietly, but her 
knit brow and parted lips betrayed the eager 
anxiety with which she awaited his reply. 

“Well, the younger brother—I forget his 
name a 

“ Walter—Walter.” 

“Yes; Walter is missing.” 

** Missing ?” 

“Disappeared from his home; and they’ve 
been searching everywhere for these two days 

ast, putting advertisements in the papers, and 

oing all they can to discover him and induce 
him to come back ; but in vain, hitherto. From 
what I can hear, it would be no great loss to 
society in general if he never did turn up again. 
M‘Culloch says that he was an extravagant, 
dissipated young scamp ; and it comes out now 
that . was over head and ears in debt, unknown 
to his family, and that Charlewood has been 
half distracted by the discoveries that have been 
made since his brother’s disappearance,” 

“Poor Clement !” murmured Mabel. “ Ah! 
how he must suffer !” 

* But you see,” pursued Jack, “his mother, 
naturally enough, is not of my way of thinking. 
She is on a sick-bed—has got a kind of low 
nervous fever from anxiety—and they’re all in 
a most pitiable conditiou.” 

* Jack,” cried Mabel, with sudden resolution, 





“will you do me a favour? Get the Charle- 
woods’ address from Mr. M‘Culloch. I will go 
and see them. I may not be able to help them, 
and probably shall not; but I know that the 
mere attempt to do so will be welcome to Mrs. 
Charlewood. It will be sweet to her to feel 
that she is remembered and cared for. She is 
a kind-hearted, affectionate-naturéd woman, and 
I was a great favourite of hers—long ago.” 

Mabel and her mother alighted from a cab at 
the beginning of the street called De Moutfort 
Villas, on that same afternoon. They had 
judged it better not to drive up to the Charle- 
woods’ door, for fear of disturbing and exciting 
the sick woman. The little servant—on 
whom Penelope’s impressive injunctions to be 
very quiet had produced such an effect that she 
stole about the house on tiptoe and with much 
elaborate action of her elbows, and spoke in a 
hoarse whisper, which appeared to cost her ex- 
quisite pain—admitted the visitors, and pro- 
mised to send down Miss Charlewood to them 
forthwith. Mrs. Saxelby looked round the poor 
parlour, and then out on to the waste ground. 

** What a change for Mrs. Charlewood!” she 
murmured. “She who was surrounded with 
gilding and finery like an Indian idol—to think 
of her coming to be poor !” 

“ Her poverty is the least part of her sorrows, 
I should think, mamma,” said Mabel. 

As she spoke, the door opened softly, and 
Penelope Charlewood entered the room. She 
was not prepared to see them, for they had 
desired the servant merely to announce some 
old friends of Mrs. Charlewood. For a moment 
she stood still, surprised and irresolute; then 
she advanced and took Mrs. Saxelby’s proffered 
hand, but with some coldness and constraint. 

“JT hope you will forgive our coming, Pene- 
lope,” said Mabel’s sweet thrilling voice. “I 
thought—I hoped, that mamma’s face, as that 
of an old friend, might not be unwelcome to 
Mrs. Charlewood.” 

“You have come to a miserable house, Mabel 
Earnshaw,” replied Penelope, turning towards 
her, and speaking in a tone rendered almost 
stern by the resolute repression of the emotion 
that was striving to master her self-possession. 

“We heard of your trouble, and of your 
mother’s illness,” said Mabel, timidly laying her 
hand on Penelope’s arm, “and I ventured to 
come—not intrusively or unfeelingly, believe 
me— but because I did so truly wish to see dear 
Mrs. Charlewood, and to beg that you would do 
me the great favour of letting me show in some 
way, however trifling, that I am not unmindful 
of your mother’s goodness to me in the old 
days.” 

She spoke humbly, almost pleadingly, and 
there was no trace of the haughty curve on her 
lip which Penelope remembered so well. A 
thought of the last interview they had had passed 
through Penelope’s mind, when the two girls 
had walked side by side up the little garden at 
Jessamine Cottage, and Mabel’s sensitive pride 
had taken alarm so quickly at the hint respect- 





ing Clement. 
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Penny’s rigid face relaxed ; she put out her 
hand, and took Mabel’s with a grasp that was 
almost painful in its strong pressure. 

“Thank you, Penelope,” said Mabel, softly. 

Mrs. Saxelby seated herself beside Miss 
Charlewood, and proceeded to question her 
gently about her mother’s illness, and to express 
her sympathy in a common-place, well-behaved 
way, which was more agreeable to Penelope, 
and helped her to regain her self-control more 
quickly, than the manifestation of any strong 
emotion could have done. Mrs. Charlewood 
was still very ill, suffering from nervous depres- 
sion, and an exhausting kind of low fever. 


“ She thinks,” said Penelope, almost in a whis- | y 


per, “that Walter isdead. Noone else believes 
so. There is really no reason for any such 
apprehension, but there is no removing it from 
her mind. I dare scarcely leave her for a mo- 
ment. When she is alone, she falls into violent 
fits of weeping that reduce her strength fright- 
fully. Yesterday, I believe she was light-headed 
for some hours.” 

“May I see her? Or do you think it is 
better I should not do so?” asked Mrs. Saxelby. 

“No; my impression is that it would be 
good for her to have her thoughts diverted even 
for a moment from the one topic. I will tell 
her you are here.” 

Penelope left the room, and after a short time 
returned, saying that her mother would see Mrs. 
Saxelby. 

“And I? May I not see her too?” said 
Mabel. 

“Notat present. You shall come afterwards, 
if she bears your mother’s visit well.” 

Mrs. Saxelby and Penelope left the room, and 
Mabel sat alone there, contemplating the dreary 
waste of building-ground. Some men were 
beating carpets on it, and she watched them with 
apparently intense interest. But her thoughts 
were far away. A key turned in the street door, 
a soft footfall was heard in the passage: Mabel 
looked round, and found herself face to face 
with Clement Charlewood. 


CHAPTER IV. UNFORGOTTEN. 


Ciement stood gazing at the unexpected ap- 
parition in silent amazement. Indeed, for a 
second he half believed Mabel’s motionless 
figure to be a delusion conjured up by his 
heated weary brain. He was worn down in 
body and mind with fatigue and anxiety. She 
rose and advanced towards him with extended 
hand. She tried to smile, but her lips quivered, 
and she struggled against violent agitation. 
How changed he was! Ah, how changed! 

“T have startled you, I fear, Mr. Charle- 
wood.” 

“My God, Mabel, is it you ?” 

His voice went to her heart, there was such 
sadness in it, such a yearning regret. 

“T heard this morning about—about your 
brother. We were so sorry. Mamma wished 
to see Mrs. Charlewood. She is with her now. 
I—I hope you are not angry.” 


eee ee 





All this time she had been holding out her 
hand, of which he had taken no heed. Now she 
dropped it, and looked at him piteously, like a 
chidden child? 

“ Angry! No, Mabel, I am not angry.” 

He answered like one in a dream. 

“May I speak to you as an old friend? As 
one to whom you were always kind and good, 
and who would serve you—if she might—with 
all her heart ?” 

He did not reply, and she went on rapidly. 

“ You will not be angry with me for saying 
what is in my mind? or [ shall think you have 
not forgiven me—for—for some pain I-Caused 
ou once.” 

looked at her with a strange melancholy 
smile. 

“T have forgiven you, Mabel. You need be 
under no apprehension of my anger, if that be 
of any importance to you.” 

“Then—I scarcely know how to say it—but 
—this is the great favour I have to beg of you. 
In this troub!e about Walter, and your mother’s 
illness, if there-is any way—any way in the 
world—in which we can help you, you will not 
refuse to allow “f 

She stammered and hesitated so as to be 
almost inarticulate. Whilst she was yet speak- 
ing, Clement put up his hand hastily to check 
her, and walked to the window, turning away 
his head. 

“What is it you mean, Mabel?” he asked, 
after a short pause, which seemed to her to 
endure for hours. “Is it,” he added, in a con- 
strained voice—“ is it money that you are offer- 
ing me?” 

“J—I meant—I hoped—oh, Mr. Charle- 
wood, how can you speak so bitterly !” 

All the self-command she was capable of exer- 
cising—and it was not a littleh—could no longer 
avail to keep back the tears that filled her eyes. 
She let fall her face upon her hands with a little 
choking sob. 

“Tf it de money which you are proffering,” 
pursued Clement, in the same constrained tone, 
**T am able to assure you that I do not need 
your assistance. But I am grateful to you for 
your kind intention.” 

“You are cruel,” she sobbed out—“ you are 
very cruel. You are resenting some fancied 
slight, or avenging a wound innocently in- 
flicted long ago. God knows I came here to- 
day in all singleness of purpose; filled with 
respect for you. I know—I well know, how-you 
have borne unmerited misfortune, and with the 
deepest sympathy and compassion ; such com- 
passion as a woman may feel for a friend whom 
she honours, or a dear brother. Any thought 
of hurting you—of—of what your words and 
tone seem to attribute to me, was as impossible 
to me, as I once believed you would have known 
that it must be. You said once, that come what 
might, you would be a true friend to me and 
mine if ever we needed your help. 1 had hoped 
that our next meeting would have been, at least, 
kindly ; at least, free from bitterness or anger, 
and now—now——” 
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Once more sobs choked her utterance, and 
she hid her face. 

“ Mabel, Mabel,” he cried, seizing her hand 
almost roughly, “ you drive me mad. You force 
me to say what I had never thought to utter 
more. When you speak of friendship and sym- 
pathy, you speak words that sound like an 
empty mockery in my ears. Coming from others 
they might be dear and precious, from you they 
are utterly valueless to me.” 

She drew back, trembling from head to foot, 
and looked at him. 

“What have I done—how have I so fallen 
in aa esteem that you should dare to say 
so 39 

“ Mabel, you zi// not understand me. What 
I desire, what my soul thirsts for, is not your 
friendship, not your compassion, but your love! 
I know it is all vain and wild. I know—I have 
long known, tliat there is no hope for me, and 
that if there were I should be a wretch to seek 
to bind you to the lot of a ruined man, who 
seems destined to meet sorrow and failure at 


“every turn. But I love you, Mabel. 1 love you 


as I shall love no other woman to the last hour 
of my life !” 

“T think, my dear child, that we must be 
going. Penelope is remaining up-stairs, and 
Mrs. Charlewood is really much more composed 
now, and—good gracious, Mr. Charlewood! 
Clement! I should scarcely have known you! 
Ah, anxiety tells upon one with astonishing 
rapidity, as I well know to my cost.” 

Mrs. Saxelby had softly entered the room, 
and stood opposite to Clement with a dismayed 
countenance. 

“Why, Mabel,” she resumed, turning to her 
daughter, “ what is the matter? You have been 
crying !” 

** | have distressed Miss Earnshaw by the re- 
cital of my miseries,” said Clement, sadly. 

“Oh, but I hope they will soon be at an end, 
my dear Mr. Charlewood. It is impossible to 
suppose—as I have been endeavouring to im- 
press on your mother—that Walter’s absence 
can endure much longer. You will hear from 
him, or of him—most probably from him, I 
should say—in a day or two, I have no doubt.” 

Mrs. Saxelby had no reason in the world for 
making this confident assertion, but she con- 
ceived she was doing her duty in making it. 
It was her idea of consolation. 

When Mabel and her mother were on their 
way home in the cab together, Mrs. Saxelby 
observed, in a plaintive voice, “I am grieved 
that you should have been moved so much, my 
darling, but it is in truth a sad household to 
visit; most depressing.” 

Mabel, strange to say, did not appear to be 
altogether depressed. There was a dreamy 
light in her eyes, and a bright flush on her 
usually pale cheek. 

“TI feel for them with all my heart, mamma,” 
she said. 

“No doubt you do, love. But the hardest 
part fell on me. I’m glad it did. I don’t com- 
plain. To have passed the half hour I passed 





at that poor woman’s bedside would have quite 
unfitted : you for your duties this evening. Such 
a pitiably weak condition of mind I never saw. 
And the worst is, Mabel, that there is no hope 
for her.” ; 

“No hope, mamma? How do you mean ?” 

“T have a firm presentiment—an instinct— 
a conviction almost—that Walter has drowned 
himself !”” 

“Oh, mamma! For Heaven’s sake——” 

“My pet, it is very shocking; but I cannot 
help the feeling. You know it is whispered that 
poor Mr. om eee the father Well, and 
that sort of thing frequently runs in families.” 

When they reached their home, Betty in- 
formed her young mistress that a person had 
been there asking for her, and that on being 
told she was from home, but would return to 
dinner, had said that he would call again. “He 
wouldn’t leave no message nor nothing,” said 
Betty. 

“What sort of person was he, Betty? Any 
one whom you know ?” 

* Well, I can’t hardly say for sure, miss. 
He were a strange-looking old fellow as ever I 
clapped eyes on. But somehow I think he was 
gentle bred, too. And as for seeing of him, 
why cook and me, we have see’d him once or 
twice, or oftener, maybe, walking about the 
janes close by, with his dog. And I believe it 
must have been him as brought the little girl 
here that day, miss; for the instant after I’d 
let her in at the garden gate, I heard the dog a 
barking, and next minute I see the beast 
tearing down the lane full tilt.” 

Mabel hardly seemed to listen to Betty’s 
voluble speech. There was a tumult within 
her breast that deadencd her senses to outward 
things. She shut herself in her own room and 
leaned her throbbing head upon her hands. 
For a long time she could not think. She 
could not even remember clearly. Only one 
sentence kept ringing in her ears: “I love you, 
Mabel. I love you as I shall love no other 
woman to the last hour of my life.” 

“Can it be?” she murmured with lips that 
scarcely parted to let the words pass them. 
* Ah! can it ever be ?” 

Beatrice had never been so brilliant, so viva- 
cious, so charming, as on that evening. The 
Thespian Theatre vibrated to peal on peal of 
thunderous plaudits. 

“By George,” cried Mr. Alaric Allen, con- 
templating Mabel admiringly from the wing, 
“what an actress that girl is! She improves 
night after night. Such nerve, such spirit, 
such—such go! Bravo, bravissimo, Miss 
A. Bell! The town owes me something for 
having discovered you. And I'll venture to 
predict that you have the greatest career before 
you of any actress that has come out in my 
day !” 





CHAPTER V. A RAY OF LIGHT. 
MaBeEt’s anonymous visitor returned the fol- 
a? morning to Desmond Lodge, accom- 
panied by his dog; and she was surprised and 
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leased to recognise Jerry Shaw and the faithful 
ingo. 

“He knows me! I do believe he knows 
me!” she cried, patting the dog’s rough head. 

“Knows ye! Is it Anows ye, Miss Bell? 
Upon my word, you must suppose us to have 
uncommonly short memories if we’d have for- 
gotten ye in this time !” 

“ But,” said Mabel, apologetically, “I have 
not seen Lingo since Kilclare.” 

“ What matter? Don’t J know ye again? 
Though, indeed, we have both of us seen you 
since then, although you may not have seen us. 
Many an evening I’ve watched you getting into 
your little carriage to go down to the theatre. 
Lingo was afraid you’d be detecting us some 
time; but you didn’t.” 

“What, Mr. Shaw, you have been so long in 
London, and never came to see an old friend? 
That was not kind. I look upon myself asa 
pupil of yours, do you know.” 

“My dear Miss Bell,” rejoined the old man, 
drawing himself up and speaking with some 
dignity, “ you area very sweet young lady, and 
a kind, and a generous; but my experience of 
life has taught me that even very sweet and 
amiable young ladies may be unwilling to claim 
acquaintance, in their prosperity, with any 
shabby poor devil with whom chance has made 
them acquainted under other circumstances. 
Now, I don’t say that’s your case,” he added, 
seeing that she was about to interrupt him; 
“‘on the contrary, I am sure, quite sure, from 
your reception of me to-day, that it is not ; but, 
now, looking at the thing from a common-sense 
point of view, why would I have intruded on 
ye? Would it have done me any good, or 
given you any pleasure? Not the least. It is 
so long since I have been used to the society 
of my fellow-creatures, that I have ended by 
being unfit for it. Time was, indeed, when I 
might have been no disgrace to your drawing- 
room; but that’s all over. Lingo and I jog on 
together ; and let me tell you that it has seldom 
been my lot to be in better company than 
Lingo’s |” 

“T am very glad to see you and him.” 

“But you're wondering why, after keeping 
away so long, I’ve made up my mind to come 
and bore you at last. Aha? Well, this is the 
state of the case, as briefly as I can put it. 
You’re fond of little Corda Trescott, and have 
been kind to her. She worships you. The 
child is ill and weak and fading. I’ve reason to 
suspect that she has something preying on her 
mind which is undermining her health just as 
acanker ates up a poor little half-blown rose- 
bud. I try to talk to her and win her confi- 
dence, but my crabbed old fingers are too harsh 
and rough to play upon such a delicate instru- 
ment as Corda’s heart. There needs a woman’s 
touch to bring the full music from those strings. 
In short, I—I’ve suffered myself (like an old 
fool as I am) to grow so fond of the little white 
slip of a thing, that I am made miscrable by the 
sight of her sad sweet face looking so wistfully 
at me day after day; and I resolved to come to 








you and ask you to spare an hour—only one 
hour now and then—to go and see the poor 
darling. She is not happy in her home, Miss 
Bell, as I dare say you know as well as I do; 
and the sight of your kind face would be a 
better cordial to her than all the wine.” 

Jerry finished his speech behind his blue 
checked pocket-handkerchief, and then gave an 
unusually prolonged and defiant sniff, as though 
to explain the gesture. 

“The dear child! Poor, gentle, pretty little 
Corda! Thank you a thousand times, Mr. 
Shaw, for coming to me! I reproach myself 
for not having inquired for her before now. I 
will go to her this very day; this very hour. 
Will you accompany me ?” 

Jerry gladly consented, and they set off to- 
gether. 

“It’s a great deal to ask of ye,” muttered 
Jerry, as they walked down Highgate-hill side 
by side. “And it’s too far for ye to walk, ’m 
afraid, Over the water on the Surrey side of 
Blackfriars-bridge.” 

“Not at all too far for me, Mr. Shaw. But 
it is a question of time, is it not? The sooner 
I reach Corda, the longer I shall be able to stay 
with her, so I think we will take a cab, if you 
have no objection.” 

“ Does Corda know that you were coming to 
me ?” asked Mabel, presently, when they were 
seated in the vehicle. 

“No. I didn’t like to run the risk of dis- 
appointing her.” 

“The doubt did me a little injustice, Mr. 
Shaw.” 

“It did you a great injustice. 
of it now.” 

“And tell me, is it likely that-——Mr. 
Shaw, I will speak frankly to you. I do not 
wish to meet Mr. Alfred Trescott ; and I should 
be glad to hear that it is probable he will not be 
at home now.” 

“J think I may say you will certainly not 
meet him, Miss Bell. He is very seldom at 
home at all. As for his sister, he takes no more 
heed of fer, the darling, than if she wefegmade 
of wood. Just a careless kiss, or a word'"oW - 
and then, when he happens to think of it. Ah, 
he’s [’d rather not say in your presence 
what he is. But the little girl’s affection for 
a is the most pathetic thing I ever saw in my 
life.’ 

They reached Mr. Trescott’s lodgings, and 
Jerry Shaw went in first to prepare Corda for 
the visit, while Mabel waited in the cab. Very 
shortly the old man reappeared, and beckoned 
her to enter the house. Corda was sitting on 
a low chair near the window to have the light 
upon some needlework she held in her hand. 
Her head was bent down, and the rich curls of 
her bright hair half concealed her face. At 
Mabel’s footsteps she jumped up, and ran to 
her, holding out her arms. In the first moment, 
Mabel thought her looking not so ill as old 
Jerry had represented. Her cheeks had a red 
glow, her eyes a liquid brightness. But she 
was so weak that she tottered as she crossed 
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the room, and she was thin almost to emacia- 
tion. “So good, so good of you to come,” 
she whispered, laying her cheek against Mabel’s 
shoulder. 

* It was Mr. Shaw who brought me, Corda.” 

* He’s always good. How many good people 
there are!- 1 wish—de you think everybody 
will be good, some day, Miss Mabel ?” 

“Tt is to be desired, dear,’ Mabel answered, 
smilingly, but Corda’s face was very grave. 

“T sometimes hope they will. Everybody, 
everybody good! ‘That will be in heaven, 
won't it ?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

* And don’t you think,” pursued the child, 
sinking her voice to’a whisper, “that the good 
people in heaven will be Jet to help to make 
those on earth better? Oh, I hope they may! 
I do hope it!” 

Jerry Shaw, standing behind Corda, made 
Mabel a sign unseen by the former ; and Mabel 
gently led the child away to other topics. It 
was not long before she was laughing gleefully at 
some anecdote about Dooley. “And do you 
know who is in London, Corda? My cousin 
Jack, from Dublin! Mr. Walton,as you callhim.” 

Corda was full of interest directly, and asked 
a hundred questions about her kind friends in 
Treland. “1 have written to them,” said she. 
“You must not think I was ungrateful. 1 did 
write to Mrs. Walton, and to Madame Bensa 
too. And they answered me. But I have not 
written lately. I have felt so tired.” 

Mr. Shaw had professed that he had an 


errand to perform m the neighbourhood, and 
had left Mabel alone with the child, promising 
to return shortly. As he left the room, he had 
given Mabel a beseeching glance, intended to 
recal to her mind what he had said respecting 


Corda. ‘The little girl seemed cheerful enough 

now, holding Mabel’s hand, and chatting almost 
aily. “How long have you been ill, Corda 
ear?” asked Mabel. 

Oh, not very, very long, thank you.” 

ere was a shade of constraint over her 
manner all at once. 

“And what made you so ill? 
sudden ?” 

“Qh no, no. It was not that, indeed. I am 
quite sure I was not strong before.” 

“Not what, Corda? What are you alluding 
to, dear child ?” 

Corda grew more and more constrained and 
shy. ‘1 mean, I should have been sure to be 
ill whatever happened. It was no one’s fault.” 

“No one’s fault! No, dear, I suppose not. 
Bui Mr. Shaw tells me, Corda, that he fancies 
you are not quite happy; that there is some- 
thing distressing you. It it is so—if any trouble 
is preying on you—will you not coufide it to 
me, Corda? Perhaps by consulting together, 
we might find a way to cure it. Won’t you 
trust me, dear little Corda?” 

The child withdrew her hand from Mabel’s 
‘elasp and shrank away. “No, no, I can’t, 
indeed. Don’t ask me,” she said, beseechingly. 
‘There is nothing to tell.” 


Was it 





* Nothing, Corda ?” 

* Nothing—or at least——I mustn’t tell a 
story even to do good, must 1?” 

** Stories never do good, Corda. 
that.” 

“No; I will speak the truth. But keeping 
a secret is different. Something did make me 
a little unhappy, but—I—I hope it is over 
now. And I cannot tell it to you, nor to any 
one. I have no right todo so. I found it out by 
chance.” Then, as if fearing she had already 
said too much, she clasped mn hands tightly 
together, and repeated, “No, no. I can’t tell. 
I can’t tell any one.” 

“ Dear Corda, I will not urge you to do so,” 
said Mabel, surprised and troubled by the 
child’s agitation. “But you will promise me 
to let me help you if I can do so, will you not, 
Corda ?” 

Corda made an affirmative sign of the head, 
and slipped her small palm into Mabel’s once 
more. 

“ You are weak and ill now, and sick people 
often have distressing fancies, you know, 
and see the dark side of things. When you get 
stronger, your trouble may seem less terrible.” 

Corda smiled faintly and shook her head. 
* When I get stronger,” she repeated. 

Jerry Shaw returned at this moment, and 
Mabel rose to go away. “I must leave you 
now, Corda,” she said. “ You know my time 
is not at my own command. But I will come 
again soon, and bring Dooley to see you. He 
often asks when ‘ Torda’ is coming again to be 
wheeled in his barrow! Shall I give him your 
love ?” 

“Oh yes, please! 
—if I may send it.” 

“You may certainly, Corda. Now tell me 
ihe exact address of your lodgings. Mr. Shaw 
conveyed me hither, and I do not know the 
name of the street.” 

“JT will write it down,” said Corda, eagerly 
taking up a pencil and a scrap of paper. “ And 
—there—I have written one line to Dooley. 
Tell him it is a letter from me. He is always 
so delighted to get a letter. I remember, in 
Dublin, your cousin, Mr. Walton, used to send 
him little notes by the post on purpose to 
please him !” 

“Thanks, Corda. It shall be duly delivered. 
And now, good-bye, dear child. 1 wil! come 
again soon. Meanwhile, be as cheerful as you 
can, and get very strong.” i 

Corda clung to her friend in a parting 
embrace, but with habitual docility, and the 
habit so strangely familiar to so young a creature 
of resigning her own will, and, as it were, sup- 
pressing herself for the sake of others, she let 
her go without any effort to detain her, ora 
word of complaint. : 

“T think you are right, Mr. Shaw,” said 
Mabel, as the old man was putting her into the 
cab which was in waiting. “ The child’s mind 
is ill at ease. But it may be, after all, no 
serious matter .that is troubling her. Corda 
has a most singularly sensitive nature, and a 
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conscience painfully tender. She is surrounded, 
I fear, by many things that jar on her high 
sense of what is right and good.” 

a made no special confidence to you, did 
she ?” 

“None. I invited her to do so as gently 
and as tenderly as I could. But I thought it 
would have been cruel and unwise to persist, 
when I saw how the attempt distressed her.” 

When Mabel returned home, she found her 
mother in as near an approach to an ill humour 
as she ever indulged in. 

“ My dear Mabel!” she exclaimed, reproach- 
fully, “why~did you go out in that manner? 
I have been so uneasy about you !” 

*[ am very sorry, dear mamma. You were 
not at hand, but I left word where I was gone to.” 

“Oh yes; it was not ¢hat. I did not fear 
that you were lost. But really, my child, you 
will wear yourself out. Running about from 
one sick house to another in this way! Every- 
body we know seems to be plunged into afflic- 
tion. I’m sure it’s dreadful. You might as 
well be a Sister of Mercy at once!” 

Mrs. Saxelby pronounced the last words as 
though they conveyed something very shocking 
indeed. 

Mabel made what exeuse she could, and pro- 
ceeded te give such a moving account of little 
Corda Trescott’s state, that her mother was 
melted into sympathy at once. Then Mabel 
asked if her cousin had been to Desmond Lodge 
that morning, and whether there had been any 
news of Walter Charlewood. Jack had been, 
and would come again. Mr. M‘Culloch said 
there had been no tidings as yet. In the after- 
noon Jack appeared. Mabel hurried into the 
garden with an anxious questioning face. 

“What news, Jack? Has anything been 
heard ?” 

“ Nothing of Walter. It begins to look bad, 
I think. 1 should not wonder if he had gone 
off abroad. But—you remember what I told 
you of those anonymous letters? Well, 
M‘Culloch has just been telling me the crown- 
ing mystery of the whole affair. There has ar- 
rived at his office—it had been misdirected, and 
had gone astray—a letter (also anonymous), 
begging him in the most earnest manner not to 
give any heed to calumnies against Mr. Cle- 
ment Charlewood. The writer evidently knows 
something of Charlewood’s secret enemy, who- 
ever he is. But it is the queerest composition. 
M‘Culloch showed it to me, and I could make 
nothing of it, except that the person who wrote 
really seemed anxious that no injustice should 
be done to Charlewood. And at the same time 
there seems an odd desire to screen his anony- 
mous persecutor !” 

_At this instant Dooley came up to Jack’s 
side with a face of great importance, holding a 
paper in his hand. 

“ve dot a letter,” he cried, triumphantly. 

“Go away now, dear boy,” said his sister. 
“Cousin Jack will see it by-and-by.” 

“Won't ’oo ook at my letter?” persisted 
Dooley, holding it up. 


Jack cast his eyes on the paper, and, with a 
loud exclamation, snatched it from the child 
and examined it closely. 

* Who wrote this ?” he asked. 

“ Corda—Corda Trescott,” answered Mabel, 
gazing at him in bewilderment. 

“Then,” said Jack, emphatically, “as surely 
as you and [ are standing here, Corda Trescott 
is one of M‘Culloch’s anonymous correspon- 
dents !”” 

* Jack, what are you saying? 
sible !”” 

“Tf Corda Trescott wrote this, Corda Tres- 
cott wrote the letter I saw this morning. 1 
would swear to it. They are both written in 
pencil too, which renders it easier to identify 
the hand. Dooley, old fellow, you must lend 
me this letter of yours for a time. And if ’m 
not much mistaken, it will prove to be the most 
valuabie bit of correspondence you ever got in 
your life!” 


It is impos- 








TWO PLAGUES. 

Ir was Edgar Allen Poe, I think, who de- 
scribed with the horrible minuteness of an 
anatomical demonstrator the slow but never- 
ceasing growth of a fungus in his lungs. He 
called it “his fungus,” as he would his hand or 
his heart, or any portion of himself. All the 
nutriment he took fattened his fungus, and if 
his veins ran bounding under the influence of 
good wine, the fungus throbbed in unison with 
his pulse. Daily and hourly the victim knew 
that his enemy was growing larger and more 
solid; he felt that this animal within an animal 
would at last occupy and choke the passages of 
the life-breath, and he waited with the resigna- 
tion of despair for the end. The perusal of 
Edgar Poe’s paper made me miserably ner- 
vous fora month. I fancied, and then believed, 
that I also carried within myself my inevitable 
destroyer. I had undoubtedly a choking feeling 
when [ dined out, and supposed it was “ my” 
fungus. A course of salmon-fishing and a few 
dozen of sound claret—not the chancellor’s— 
banished the delusion, and to-day | would be a 
comparatively happy man were I not plagued by 
a nephew. 

My nephew’s name is Mark, and he has 
“ walked the London hospitals” for two years. 
He will persist in unfolding to me some of the 
theories he has heard or invented. I suppose 
he is anxious to prove that he attends diligently 
at lectures, &c. There is nothing to ruffle one’s 
equanimity in supposing with him that life is 
but electricity after all, and that we are moved 
to likiag or disliking by positive or negative 
currents passing between two souls. “He did 
agitate my curate not a little by that theory which 
he lately broached regarding contagion. All 
kinds of epidemic disease, he insisted, are pro- 
pagated by minute corpuscles enclosed in 
* spore cists” floating in the air, but invisible to 
the eye. My curate is blessed with a numerous 
young family, and was not altogether comfortable 
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when visiting the sick to feel he was inhaling, 
with every ete myriads of invisible fever- 
cists or microscopic germs of cholera morbus. 
But latterly Mark has seriously discomposed 
myself, the rector of the parish, and therefore 
supposed to be fearless of contagion. He has 
endeavoured to persuade me that a living man’s 
inside may become a hotbed for the growth of 
innumerable prolific mushrooms. He is, I know, 
a most affectionate creature, but he alarms me. 
If he resembles the generality of surgical 
students, they must be unpleasant ¢ompanions 
occasionally in quiet domestic circles..I do 
not wish to offend or condemn a class, but 
within six days he nearly killed my housekeeper. 
She found “a preparation” in his bedroom, 
and meddled with it “to set the place to rights,” 
and has been scrubbing her hands with free- 
stone and brickbat ever since. She eats her 
meat in gloves, lest she should swallow some of 
those minute “ sacs” or “cists” he spoke of, 
and find herself a cannibal. To instruct and 
enlighten me, I suppose, he arranged on our 
breakfast-table, close to the ham, what I, being 
short-sighted, mistook for well-worn dice, 
and would be happy now to think they were; 
but these were the bones of the toes from some 
exhumedanatomy. I am a lonely old bachelor, 
but I prefer ever since that he should breakfast 
and demonstrate by himself. No one would 
like the young gentleman who helps the sally- 
lun or beefsteak to have a human thigh-bone in 
his coat-pocket, or a “ beautiful ” specimen of 
dried muscular fibre in his note-book. I must 


admit that he cleared my garden completely of 
plunderers from the village since he placed real 
skulls as ornaments upon the gate piers, and 
told the awestruck children at Sunday school 
that the headless skeletons walked with rattling 


ribs in the fruit garden every night. He 
terrifies the house and kitchen maid with his 
awful experiences in the dissecting line. They 
will listen to him while he whiffs his pipe before 
the glowing range. A half-suppressed shriek 
tells me that he has got to that effective story 
concerning the young lady with golden hair—a 
lock of which he shows—whose leg he cut off 
before he found she was alive, and had been 
buried in a trance. Or of that poor gentleman 
whom the “ sack-’em-ups ” found turned in his 
coffin with flesh torn to ribbons by frantic 
efforts toescape. Since he has come down “ to 
enjoy his holiday,” I observe that the maids all 
sleep together in one room, and I suspect they 
bribe the stable-boy heavily, to sleep on a 
“shake-down” upon the lobby near them. But 
they will listen to him nevertheless, until their 
lips are white with terror. 

My nephew is now studying the agreeable 
subjects of cholera and consumption, and, as I 
said, he seriously discomposed me for a time. 
“Cholera,” he says dogmatically, “is mush- 
rooms.” “ Mushrooms or fungi, sir, growing in 
your body.” ‘They are diminutive resemblances 
of Edgar Poe’s fungus, I suppose. I do not set 
up to be a scientific man, and, however interest- 
ing the theory may be, it is not agreeable to 





think that the entire interior of a man’s mortal 
coil should be matted with poisonous fungi. 
The idea did throw me off my equilibrium, and 
I grew wrathful. But I was wrong: he proved 
himself a diligent student, and, handing me the 
bulky volume recently issued by Dr. Simon, the 
medical officer of the Privy Council, he soon 
convinced me that he had not exaggerated in 
the least. 

In the autumn of 1849, Dr. Cowdell, of Dor- 
chester, established by theory that cholera must 
depend upon a microscopical fungus, absorbed 
through the lungs into the blood. Dr. Budd, of 
Bristol, in a letter to the Times (September 29), 
added that “he had found peculiar microscopic 
objects, which seem to be of the fungus tribe, in 
great numbers in almost every specimen of drink- 
ing water which he was enabled to obtain from 
cholera districts. Thus the so-called discoveries 
of Thomé, Klob, and Hallier, had been antici- 
pated in substance in England by nearly twenty 
years. But though cholera has revisited Eng- 
land, the theories set forth by Cowdell and 
Budd do not appear to have been revived in 
this country. It remained for M. Hallier to 
establish, by patient investigation, often at- 
tended with no small degree of peril, results 
which must be admitted to have a most im- 
portant bearing upon the health of every civi- 
lised community. 

M. Hallier supposes that the cholera fungus 
is a plant imported from Asia, and properly a 
parasite which grows upon unhealthy rice plants. 
So close did the connexion between cholera and 
a diseased condition of the rice plant appear to 
English physicians in India, that they named 
cholera “rice disease” (morbus oryzeus). 
Hallier undertook a series of experiments to 
decide, as far as possible, the eastern origin of 
these fungi. He made certain experiments with 
rice, which proved that, as the fungus destroys 
the epidermis of the rice-plant, so it eats away 
the intestinal epithelium, or inside skin, in man. 
The interior of a cholera patient teems with a 
vegetation of minute fungi joined end to end as 
links of a chain branching out and interlacing in 
every direction, until all the digestive organs are 
covered with a matted growth of filaments and 
spores propagating after their kind with asto- 
nishing rapidity. The high temperature of the 
digestive organs maintains the fungus plant in 
activity until it destroys the human soil on 
which it lives. M. Hallier, however, seasons his 
fearfully suggestive theories with some grains of 
comfort. A high temperature, as provided by 
the mean climate of India, and by the extreme 
summer climate of Europe, also furnishes the 
condition requisite for the development of the 
fungus outside the body. Thus in summer only 
in European latitudes can this fungus find in 
earth and fermenting matter the necessary tem- 
perature for its increase, and hence the disease 
cannot become indigenous to Europe, if only 
obedience be yielded to Nature’s sanitary laws. 
As the result of numerous and laborious investi- 
gations, this fact is gained, that the local con- 
ditions of safety, not only from cholera, but 
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from all epidemics, are, first, that by appropriate 
structural works all the impurities incidental to 
towns and villages with large populations should 
be thoroughly removed ; and, secondly, that the 
water supply shall be derived from such sources, 
and conveyed in such channels, that its con- 
tamination shall be impossible. For, if there 
be one fact in Hygiene more certainly esta- 
blished than another, it is. this, that epidemic 
cholera has always been found in connexion with 
a polluted condition of water. The spore-cists 
are so light and minute, and water is so delicate 
and susceptible an element, that both readily 
combine, and a gust of wind passing through 
an infected district may bear with it the poison 
germs to the purest fountains. 

But turning over the many pages of the me- 
dical officer’s report upon preventable diseases, 
I lit upon the words, “The drying of soil, 
which has in most cases accompanied the laying 
of main sewers in improved towns, has !ed to 
the diminution, more or less considerable, of 
phthisis.’” What an argument for the imme- 
diate and thorough application of sanitary rules 
lies in this brief sentence! Few there are who 
have not seen with indescribable pain the young 
cheek glowing with unearthly beauty, the eye 
sparkling with unnatural brilliancy, the pure 
white skin covered by azure veins, which told 
too faithfully that Decay had marked the 
charmer for his own! Life gleaming brightly, 
like tropical flowers nourished by malaria, fading 
away before the noon! Of all the dread legion 
of diseases, the most fatal bane of our English 
climate is consumption—the insidious de- 
stroyer which clothes with ethereal loveliness 
its victim for the last sacrifice. Against it we 
mourn the inability of the healing art, and can 
only with bitter sadness send our patient to 
seek a brief respite and a grave on sunnier 
shores. Here at last, inthis Report, on the 
authority of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council, the fact is recorded that even consump- 
tion may be banished from our island, and our 
graveyards may no longer yawn to receive the 

oung and beautiful blighted by that plague. 

he fact was incidentally discovered. The 
ominous figures which record the mortality in 
English towns were all placed in order before 
the medical officer. Glancing down the columns 
which give the death-rates for many years, le 
saw that in cities where the authorities had 
warred against disease with the aid of the 
navvy, the mason, and the drainage-pipe, there 
the deadly power of consumption had been 
broken down. The reduction of the fatality of 
phthisis, where these have been at work, is too 
general and uniform to be accidental. 

Dr. Buchanan gives a list of fifteen towns in 
which sanitary works have been well executed, 
and here are the results. In Salisbury, the 
reduction in the mortality of phthisis is now 
forty-nine per cent on the previous rate; in 

ly, forty-seven; in Rugby, forty-three; in 
Banbury, forty-one; in Worthing, thirty-six ; 
in Macclesfield, thirty-one ; in Leicester, thirty- 
two: in Newport, thirty-two; in Chelienham, 





twenty-six; in Bristol, twenty-two; in Dover, 
twenty; in Warwick, nineteen; in Croydon, 
seventeen ; in Cardiff, seventeen; in Merthyr, 
eleven. In all these towns the diminution in 
this most pitiable of all diseases is connected 
with, and subsequent to, the construction of 
sanitary works; in towns where authorities 
are apathetic or content with the old ways, 
consumption has become intensified in viru 
lence. Dr. Buchanan, in surveying the mor- 
tality tables, notices the striking fact “that, in 
some of the towns, the diminished fatality of 
phthisis is by far the largest amendment, if not 
the only one, which has taken place in the local 
health ;” a result fairly explained by the fact 
that “works of sewerage, by which the drying 
of soil is effected, must always, of necessity, 
precede, and do precede, by years, the accom- 
plishment of house-drainage, cesspools, &c., 
on which the cessation of other diseases is 
dependent.” 

now discover that my nephew had some 
wisdom in his folly. He has gained me over; 
and, though the process of conversion was 
somewhat trying, it is complete. He will 
accompany me, to-day, in a survey of my 
parish, and it will go hard with me if I do 
not persuade my people to clear away those 
nursing-beds of fever, cholera, and consump- 
tion, which make it one of the most unhealthy 
districts in England. 





“RUSSIAN PAPERS, PLEASE COPY.” 


THERE is no country in which one feels so 
helpless as in Russia, though every one is in- 


clined to help you. Unless you get a valet-de- 
place who speaks French or English, or an in- 
terpreter of some kind, you are at a com- 
plete loss, and distances being very great in the 
towns, you may wander for hours without find- 
ing the place you seek. But if you do get an 
intelligent interpreter, and an intelligent isvost- 
chik, or driver, which you can manage by pay- 
ing well, there is the danger of your pay put- 
ting something in their mouths which steals 
away their brains. 

One day I was driving through Moscow with 
a friend, and our valet-de-place, who spoke 
English, having learnt it as a prisoner in the 
Crimea, got drunker and drunker at every 
place we stopped at, in a manner visible to the 
naked eye. “ You beast,” said my friend, who 
was somewhat fiery, “‘you’re drunk.” “No, 
sir,” answered the Russian, with a good-hu- 
moured stare, “not drunk yet; not very drunk. 
Shall be later, when you pay me.” In a weak 
moment we got rid of this linguist, and trusted 
ourselves to the mercy of our driver. We were 
sufficiently masters of the language to desire 
him to take us to an address phonetically writ- 
ten for us. We trusted to be forwarded on from 
stage to stage of our city pilgrimages by those 
on whom we called, who genera'ly spoke French. 
So we went to call on Monsieur Douboff, a 
gentleman to whom we carried letters. 
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During the drive, we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that our driver was also drunk, as evi- 
denced, not from carelessness, but from over- 
care in driving. In Russia, the laws on hackney 
drivers are very strict, and the penalties on 
accidents very severe. Droschky-drivers are 
therefore educated to a normal state of intoxi- 
cation, during which they ply their trade with 
much more accuracy than when in their ex- 
ceptional moods of sobriety. Our driver was 
very drunk, and we were perfectly secure 
against danger. 

On arriving at M. Doubofl’s house, we learnt 
from his secretary that he was in the country, 
at a place called Petroffski Park, a summer 
suburb of Moscow. It was only about five in 
the afternoon, so we determined to continue 
our researches. We accordingly requested the 
secretary to explain to our coachman the where- 
abouts of M. Douboff’s house. 

On reaching the court-yard, we found the 
carriage where we had left it; but the driver, 
while holding the reins, was kneeling with his 
face on the box, his back naturally to the 
horse, fast asleep. 

We poked him with our sticks, shouted in 
his ears, but all in vain. At last a poke more 
violent than the others aroused him. He got 


up, seated himself on the box, stared at us for 
a moment, then fell forward, his head on the 
splashboard—still holding the reins mechani- 
cally, but according to the rules of his art. Once 


again we continued the poking process, until 
he really seemed alive, not only to the necessity 
of keeping awake, but of driving to the place 
indicated to him. We expressed ourselves 
doubtful as to the result, but our friend’s secre- 
tary reassured us by telling us that, drunk 
or sober, these men invariably found their 
way. 

Ve started at a good pace, and as we knew 
the way to Petroffski Park, and found we were 
going ina right direction, we resigned ourselves 
confidently to our guide. At length, the fast- 
trotting horses brought us to a small town of 
scattered villas, each surrounded, very much as 
in England, with a garden, and a sweep en- 
closed by a railing and gateway. Up one of 
these sweeps, of which the gateway was open, 
we drove, but no Monsieur Douboff. Next 
door, nothing of the kind. The driver, in tones 
that imitated sobriety, inquired if the inhabit- 
ants knew where Monsieur Douboff resided. 
Whether they did or not I cannot tell, but we 
were driven to some other house, and then to a 
fourth and fifth, always finding the gate open. 
At last we were getting tired ; it was beginning 
to be dark, and we determined that if the next 
inquiry were unsuccessful, we would return to 
Moscow. Scearcely had we formed this resolu- 
tion when we arrived at the first gateway which 
we found closed. The driver made signs of 
satisfaction, repeating the words, “Dom Dou- 
boff?’ We therefore alighted in good faith, 
opened the gate, and walked up to the house, 
some few yards distant. We knocked and rang 
some time, meanwhile hearing the sound oj 





the wheels of our carriage as it turned round. 
After some minutes, a servant appeared. 

* Monsieur Douboff?” we asked. 

“ Non,” answered the servant, who spoke a 
little French. 

“Where does he live ?” 

** Sais pas,” was the rejoinder. 

We returned to the gate just in time to see 
the last of our carriage, which was galloping at 
the top of its speed to Moscow. 

It is useless to relate the wrathful expressions 
of my comrade. Although he had on the whole 
enjoyed his Russian trip, he condemned Russia 
and its whole population to be drawn by rapid 
droschkies to a climate anything but nected. 

“We must go to the right,” I said. 

“ No—to the left,” he replied. 

So, though I knew I was in the right, we 
went the other way. 

Then my friend abused me. 

“It’s all your fault, coming this wild-goose 
chase. If we had only brought the valet-de-place, 
we shouldn’t have been four miles from home, 
without a carriage, in a country we don’t know, 
and where we can’t speak a word of the lan- 

uage.” 
F Now it was he who had dismissed the valet- 
de-place, as the reader knows ; and if this story 
had only begun a little sooner, it would have 
shown that the proposal to visit M. Douboil 
originated in the wish of my friend to obtain 
some sketches from that well-known source. 

However, a soft answer, or no answer at all, 
turneth away wrath; so, strong in my position, 
I trudged by his side in silence, knowing that 
we were lengthening the distance from the 
town. 

At length, turning a corner, we saw a 
gentleman und two ladies walking, the former 
smoking, aud all evidently going home for the 
evening. 

“ Here are some natives,” said my friend, who 
does not trust his French; “ask them the 
road.” 

The gentleman lifted his hat, and with an 
admirable accent asked in English, “ Can I be 
of service to you, gentlemen ?” 

“You are too kind. We came here to find 
Monsieur Douboff. We have not found him, 
and our coachman has disappeared with the 
carriage. Could you tell us where Monsieur 
Douboff lives, or any place where we could 
obtain a droschky ?” 

“J do not think Monsieur Douboff lives 
here, but I will ask,” answered the stranger 
politely ; and turning up a corner, he left us 
with his two ladies. 

“It is a long time that you are in Russia?” 
said one of them, frankly, but with more of a 
foreign accent than the gentleman. 

“ No, only a few days,” answered my friend ; 
and he could not resist adding, “how well 
you speak English !” 

“ No, we do not,” was the reply; “ but my 
brother, he speak it very well. He live three 
years in Engiand, and travel in America.” a 

“I have inquired at every likely place, 
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broke in the brother, as he came back, “ but in 
vain. There is no Dom Douboff in this neigh- 
bourhood.” . 

“Oh,” groaned my friend, “what arewe to do?” 

“Could you,” I asked of the Russian gentle- 
man, “indicate any place where we might find a 
droschky ? Wedo not know our road, and we 
cannot ask it.” 

“There are no droschkies nearer than Mos- 
cow.” 

“Oh!” groaned my friend again, and in such 
a tone of misery that no one could resist a smile. 

“ Well, gentlemen, forgive me if I make a 
proposition ; but as you are quite astray, will 
you come and drink tea at my house? I am 
sure my mother will be delighted to see you.” 

“Certainly she will,” chorused the young 
ladies. 

“ Meanwhile,” he continued, “I dare say I 
can find a messenger to go to Moscow to fetch 
you a carriage, unless he can find a stray 
droschky nearer.” 

‘The invitation was so frankly given, that we 
overcame our fear of intrusion, and accompanied 
forthwith our new friends. 

The house was a very commodious one, like 
all the better class of Russian houses, though 
there was a good deal more order than is usually 
the case. ‘The upper servant was a French- 
man, and he had evidently drilled his subalterns 
out of the shrinking, happy-go-lucky style of 
attendance so characteristic of the serfdom out 
of which they had scarcely been emancipated. 
The room on the ground floor was full of the 
knick-knacks and works of art which people 
can only collect by travelling—quaint bits of 
majolica, little pictures, with painted frames, 
copied from Giotto or Bento Angelico, Roman 
and Venetian photographs, white marble 
statuettes, green marble vases, and some book 
slides of Spa and Tonbridge ware. A samovar 
boiled, according to Russian custom, in the 
verandah ; and the garden beyond was trimly 
kept. The mother, to whom we were intro- 
duced, had all the charm of the travelled Russian 
grande dame. We found in the course of con- 
versation that her husband had occupied several 
pests of importance in the Russian diplomacy, 
and she had many anecdotes of Prince Talley- 
rand, Pozzo di Borgo, Lords Castlereagh and 
Clanearty, and others of that group of celebri- 
ties, who lived before the telegraph had given 
the death-blow to diplomatic eminence. And 
the whole family conversed with that freshness, 
ease, and dignity, which are so eminently com- 
bined in Russian as in Irish women of the high- 
est order. There was a feeling of home 
about the whole thing that resembled old 
acquaintance and friendship. The young ladies 
sang us songs in Russian, the ditties wild and 
gay which you hear from the gipsies, national 
melodies, and well-remembered airs from Italy 
and France. Nothing could make me better 
pleased with Russia than the ease and cheeri- 
ness of this evening; so the droschky, which we 
now found, had to wait for us a long time. 

We had early presented our hosts with our 





cards. Ina strange country, let me advise the 
traveller to carry with hima good supply of 
ecards and photographs. For a small civility, a 
card is always much appreciated, while a photo- 
graph is a sufficient recompense even for a ser- 
vice. In Russia the photographs are very 
good. There is something in the air which 
makes them flattering. Our hosts had bestowed 
them liberally on us—a likeness of our host, of 
his mother, four of his sisters in different atti- 
tudes, besides groups and vignettes. He came 
for my friend’s. 

“You will, I am sure, gratify us by giving 
us yours?” said our host; and the ladies put in 
a claim also for their albums. 

Of course we desired nothing better, but, 
alas! we had none with us. Previously to 


leaving St. Petersburg, they had been taken by 
Mr. Carrick, a Scotch photographer who resides 
there, and they were to be ready against our 
return. 

“ But, if you will allow us, we will send 
“We return to St. Petersburg 


them,” I said. 
to-morrow.” 

* So soon?” said they all, in a tone which 
flattered us. 

“So soon,” we replied, with sentiment ; “ alas! 

2 

** But you do not know our names,” said one 
of the ladies. “I had better write them down 
clearly, with our address; and as you have so 
many of our portraits, I will make them up 
into a packet, with our names, so that you 
shall neither forget us nor your promise.” 

We could only reiterate our thanks, our 

romise, and our desire to be useful in England. 
The photographs were duly packed up with the 
address and name of our kind hosts, the latter 
being utterly unpronounceable and impossible 
of acquirement under some weeks of study. 
My friend, who had a breast-pocket, deposited 
the packet safely therein. 

So we drove off to Billot’s Hotel at Moscow, 
jubilant with our pleasant evening. The next 
morning we left for St. Petersburg. The jour- 
ney is twenty-four hours. You are given large 
quadrangular carriages, with sofas all round, 
and tables in the midst. You play at whist 
during the day. At night you o At the 
stations you eat capercalzie and _blackeock. 
You drink tea, if you like, or if you prefer any- 
thing stronger, Clicquot, Rocederer provides you 
with champagne, and Chateau Yquem stands 
ready in purity. Late in the evening we had 
supper. At the next station we hadtea. At the 
next aglass of kiimmel ; and then we wound up 
our watches, and curled up on our sofas for the 
night. 

“As my doze was sinking into sleep, I was 
aroused by the vision of my friend flitting about 
anxiously, as though in search of something, 

At last he woke me. 

* You haven’t seen my great-coat ?” 

“ Your great-coat? No.” 

“Tien, by Jove! I’ve lost it, with my pocket- 
hook containing 100/. circular notes, aud our 
friends’ photographs and cards.” 
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And sure enough it was lost, and never found 


. We telegraphed, we wrote, but in vain. 
Wie described our friends to every one we met, 
in hopes of ascertaining their names, but equally 
without result ; and here for two years we have 
been labouring under the certainty of being con- 
sidered the most ungrateful, ill-bred, and 
treacherous guests that ever inveigled hospitality 
under the guise of respectable foreigners. Non 
Angli, sed diaboli. They know our names, and 
we don’t know theirs; and if we receive our 
deserts, our cards must now be pilloried with 
opprobrious epithets on the walls of that cheery 
drawing-room in Petroffski Park. 

Our only hope is that these lines may pene- 
trate to Russia, where the press is much more 
free than it was. So Russian papers, please 
copy ; and friends i. Moscow, accept of this in- 
timation. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
LONDON STREET RIOTS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


From 1700 to 1780 street riots seem to have 
been of almost annual occurrence in London, 
= have been seldom quelled without blood- 
shed. 

To begin with 1715. In that year the Whig 
and Tory footmen had several furious battles 
while waiting for their masters outside the House 
of Commons. At last the Tory Jeameses gained 
the day, elected a speaker, carried him three 
times round Westminster Hall, and then ad- 
journed to an alehouse to dine and propose 

ory toasts. P 

his same year several hundred Whig citizens 
celebrated the accession of George the First by 
burning an effigy of the pare. ay dressed in 
mourning, before the door of the Roebuck 
Tavern, in Cheapside. On the anniversary of 
the king’s coronation they assembled again, 
wearing white and orange cockades, carrying 
links, and burnt before Bow Church effigies 
of the Pope, the Pretender, the Earl of Mar, 
the Duke of Ormond, and Lord Bolingbroke. 
On November 17th there was another riot, the 
Whigs seizing on some Jacobite effigies of 
George the First, King William, Marlborough, 
Newcastle, and Dr. Burnet, which the Tories 
were about to carry in procession. This mad- 
dened the Jacobites, who assembled, shouting 
“ High Church and Ormond,” and attempted to 
tear down the Roebuck Tavern. The Whigs re- 
plied with a volley which killed two of the 
assailants and wounded others. The Jacobites 
then fled ingloriously. 

In 1716, there were more Jacobite riots at 
the mug-houses. A tavern in Salisbury-court 
was attacked by the Tories, and their leader, a 
Bridewell apprentice, was shot dead by the 
landlord. Five of the rioters were hung for 
this. The Roebuck loyalists retorted later in 
the year by an enormous bonfire in Cheapside, 
drinking healths, and sounding trumpets in the 
open street. They then got up a procession 
of a thousand links, aud men representing High- 





land prisoners, and protected by soldiers, burnt 
a quantity of obnoxious effigies at Charing- 
cross. 

In 1717, there were several pitched battles 
between the butchers and the ine of St. 
James’s. The “ Bridewell boys” joined the foot- 
men, and the men of Westminster, Clare, and 
Bloomsbury markets helped the butchers. The 
same year the Koebuck Whigs attacked the 
Jacobites, and laid siege to Newgate-market. 
In 1718 the “ Bridewell boys” beat the loyalists, 
and the civil power at last wisely put a stop to 
the irritating processions of the Whigs. 

On the 23rd of July, 1723 (George the First), 
a party of volunteer militia gentlemen of Cap- 
tain Saunders’s company were invited by their 
officer, after their usual Tuesday’s muster in the 
Artillery Ground, to sup with him at the Crown 
Tavern, near Cripplegate, a tavern kept by a 
Mr. Adams, major of the White Regiment, and 
therefore naturally regarded by them in those 
troublous Jacobite times not merely as an 
obliging host but as a comrade in arms. The 
militiamen had eaten and drunk of the fattest 
and the best, when all at once a pale-faced man 
ran into the room and informed the guests 
that “ Williams’s mob” (an election was then 
raging) was out, and that they were pulling 
down the house of Mr. Jones, an apothecary 
who lived a door or two off. Mr. Carter, a 
prudent officer who was present, at once rose 
and gave the mot d’ordre: 

** Let them alone; I hope that not a man 
here will stir.” 

It grew quieter then; but between six and 
seven the distant murmurs became more threat- 
ening, the shouts more stormy, the clatter of 
clubs more menacing and nearer. About twenty 
men with large cudgels began to surround 
Mr. Jones’s door, and hiss, halloa, and rattle 
their sticks. They then came to the Crown 
Tavern and Crown Coffee-house, and marched 
backwards and forwards defiantly. The cries 
were: “Down with the Rump!—No King 
George!'—Lockwood and Williams for ever! 
—-High Church and Williams!” The mob con- 
tinued to gather as the waters of an inundation 
roar and roll on to destroy. Ill-favoured faces 
were surging up from every alley as gutters 
swell in heavy rain. Thieves and rogues hurried 
out from their lairs and dens. Rascaldom was 
armed and dangerous. The Jacobites, maddened 
by election insults and threats, were surging 
over with rage and sedition. They were sick of 
King George and his Germans. A presentiment 
of the rising of ’forty-five was stirring within 
them. A few thoughtful men were goading on 
the brute herd to violence, the scum of a great 
city was eager for blood, riot, and mischief. 
The hissing, many-armed, many-tongued monster 
had awoke from its sleep, and was eager for its 
food. By about eight o’clock the human ava- 
lanche had rolled into a vast moving mountain. 
The people began to light great wavering bon- 
fires on both sides of Cripplegate When the 
fire roared fiercer, they began to surround the 
Crown Tavern, and to shout: 
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“ Down with the house!” 

In the mean time, the trained-band soldiers 
went on sipping uneasily their punch and wine, 
some alarmed, some eager to get home unseen, 
but many longing to snatch up their firelocks, 
draw their swords, and have at the irritating 
mob. Porters, drawers, barmen, ostlers, came 
up at different times, reporting progress, de- 
scribing what house had been last wrecked, and 
which way the torrent seemed tending. Each 
messenger appeared more frightened than the 
last. About eleven, Major Adams, the landlord, 
himself came up, and told them that the mob were 
flinging firebrands and stones into the house. 

This roused the trained-band captains, and, 
headed by an officer named Lamb, they drew 
their swords, and went down-stairs to drive the 
mob out of the passages of the tavern. The 
rabble drew back at the first flash of the swords, 
but soon billowed back threateningly, armed 
with clubs, missiles, and firebrands. Captain 
Lamb, seeing the danger, snatched up a firelock 
and cried out that he would fire at the first 
man who offered to strike a blow. The mob 
fell back. Captain Lamb and his men then 
made a circuitous march round through Moor- 
gate, and on coming to Cripplegate again, read 
the proclamation, guarded + two men with 
swords and two with muskets. The mob was 
very rebellious and violent, and kept shouting: 

“No King George! No Hanoverian pro- 
clamation ! 
for ever!” 

Loyal Captain Lamb, righteously indignant 
at these treasonable cries, pursued, with his 
drawn sword, one man, a smith, who was cry- 
ing “ No King George,” but could not over- 
take him. On returning to the without side of 
Cripplegate, Carter, a militiaman, laid hold of a 
rioter; but the fellow was rescued by Lant, the 
captain of the mob. Somebody then cried out: 

“That is Lant, the captain of the mob; he 
has been leading them all night.” 

Carter seized Lant, and Captain Lamb came 
up, struggled with him, and cried, “ Deliver 
your stick, or it will be the worse for you.” It 
was then wrested from Lamb, and after a 
struggle he was dragged into the Crown Tavern, 
the mob all the time shouting : 

“Down with them! Down with the house ! 
Down with the Roebuck Tavern! Down with 
the Roebuck Coffee-house !” (the Roebuck mug- 
house, as we have seen, was a resort of Whig 
gentlemen, and very obnoxious to the Jacobites). 
“High church and Williams! The constable’s 
a fool for reading the proclamation!” In the 
words of the disgusted Dogberry : 

“There was never a mob so abusive to people 
who never gave the least provocation in word 
nor deed.” 

But the worst was, the mob did not rest 
satisfied with abuse, but they also broke the 
heads of worthy but “ o’er parted” constables. 

We can gather from Hogarth’s election pic- 
tures what sort of thing a London mob was in 
the time of the first Georges. Rough sailors, 
tough swearing soldiers, savage Irish coal- 


o King George! Mr. Williams 





heavers, desperate costermongers, stalwart se- 
dan-chair men, burly porters, all fellows with 
artificially bald heads, that presented irresistible 
invitations to the quarter-staff and the chair- 
man’s pole. Communication was slow from 
one part of London to another; the constables 
were mere fussy superannuated old women, and 
the riot, unless the Guards came down and 
blazed at the crowd in time, generally continued 
till it burnt itself out, leaving a residuum of a 
dozen or two bruised, gashed, and bleeding men 
and half a dozen dead bodies. It was a rough 
age, and life was not valued then as it is now. 

The sea was still rising. The mad cries of 
“Down with the Rump and King George!” - 
continued up and down the street and on both 
sides of Cripplegate. Passers-by were com- 
pelled to pull off the hats as the cudgel-men 
marched or danced round the bonfires, or 
rushed to break in Whig shutters or smash 
Whig lamps. Every moment some bleeding 
man was borne into the Crown Tavern. Now 
a Mr. Woodley, with a desperate cut to the 
bone on his forehead, then Major Adams’s porter, 
and so on, till seven or eight men are injured. 
The militiamen charge again, shouting : ‘‘ King 
George for ever!” and Captain Bray and Ca 
tain Lamb lead them on, waving their swords. 
They dashed up to a bonfire opposite the Castle 
Tavern. Captain Bray, conspicuous in his buff 
and scarlet, struck them away with his scab- 
bard, and shouted : 

“There shall be no bonfire.” 

But the people were obdurate: the moment 
the militia soldiers returned to their tavern, 
they gathered the still blazing billets, and re- 
made the bonfire. This time the Whig soldiers 
returned in force; about a dozen of them ap- 
peared with muskets and bayonets, and the 
rest with swords. Suddenly one of the officers 
remembered that they all had left their watches 
out in the dining-room in their hurry, and 
returned to collect them. Then all together, 
the gentlemen in scarlet with swords, and the 
Grenadiers with sticks, rushed out to the con- 
duit, where one of the bonfires still blazed, and 
a gun was discharged. But even the terrible cry, 
“ Fire!’ did not scare the mob this time, for 
their blood was up, and they advanced to meet 
the swordsmen and musketeers. The two 
angry seas met in the centre of the street. 
Down went the cudgels on Whig heads like 
flails on a thrashing-floor; bayonets thrusted 
and parried across the central gutter; mus- 
ket-butts swung savagely; swords probed 
furiously, till at last, step by step, the men in 
scarlet, leaving some of their number bleeding 
on the pavement, fell back to the Crown Tavern, 
and barrieaded themselves until the constables 
gathered in force, and the mob sullenly dispersed. 

In December, 1723, Lant, Ayres, Kite, and 
Ambler, four of the principal rioters, were tried 
at the Old Bailey, but all acquitted except the 
desperate Lant, who was.found guilty of the 
misdemeanour, and fined thirty pounds, or, in 
default, three months’ imprisonment. 

In 1724, there was a riot at Tyburn at the 
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execution of Jack Sheppard. The mob, believ- 
ing the surgeons were going to carry off the 
body, destroyed the hearse, beat the mutes, 
and bore the thief’s body off to the Barleymow 
public-house in Long-acre. Discovering there 
that the rumour was only a trick of the sur- 
geons, they broke into a riot, which was only 
auelled by detachments of the Guards from the 
Savoy. 

In 1733, there was an excise-bill riot in Lon- 
don: the bill being deferred, the mob burnt 
effigies of the unpopular minister, and broke 
hundreds of windows. In 1734, a great tumult 
occurred in Suffolk-street, Charing-cross, where 
some foolish young Whig gentleman had, in ridi- 
cule of the death of King Charles, lit a bonfire 
before the door, and thrown into it a calf’s head. 
An indignant Tory mob stormed the house, and 
completely wrecked it. ‘The Guards at last 
suppressed the riot. 

The next great disturbance in London was 
owing to the attempt in parliament to suppress 
the use ofgin. The street ery was ; “ No Gin, no 

. King!” Guards had to be posted at St. James’s, 
Somerset House, and the Rolls, and horse 
militia were distributed as patrols in the parks 
and Covent Garden. This same year there were 
many desperate conflicts in Whitechapel between 
the English and Irish bricklayers. In 1758, 


there was a riot at Islington, at the funeral of 
an undertaker, pawnbroker, and publican of 
Moorgate, who had been detested by the popu- 


lace for his extortions. In 1763, during the 
Covent Garden election, the Irish chairmen had 
a desperate battle with a party of soldiers and 
sailors. A challenge was offered by a chair- 
man to fight the best sailor present ; this ended 
in the defeat of the Irishman, who was instantly 
reinforced by his brethren, when a general 
attack commenced on the sailors with pokers, 
tongs, fenders, and other weapons from the 
household armoury ; those, supported by a party 
of unarmed soldiers, drove their antagonists from 
the field, and immediately proceeded to demolish 
every “chair” they could find. These out- 
rages continued till evening. By that time a 
general muster of chairmen had taken place. 
These, exasperated to madness, beat down men, 
women, oa children, in their progress to the 
scene of action, where a dreadful conflict was 
only prevented by a party of soldiers from the 
Savoy, whose exertions accomplished the capture 
of some of the ringleaders; but not before a 
soldier and a sailor, and three other persons, 
had been dangerously wounded, and the King’s 
Head alehouse almost demolished. ‘the stal- 
wart chairmen of the Georgian era are familiar 
to us through the pictures of Hogarth. The 
year ended with tumult, for in Deeember a 
mob interfered to prevent the public burning of 
Number Forty-five of Wilkes’s North Briton 
_ before the Royal Exchange. The people seized 
the fagots, and thrashed and pelted the alder- 
men and constables; they then marched to 
Temple-bar, and, in mockery of the obnoxious 
nobleman, Bute, burnt a large jack-boot at 
Temple-bar. 





The February of the following year, 1764, 
produced a riot of a most singular kind. A 
man, having a claim for debt against a female 
servant of the ambassador for Morocco who 
resided in Panton-square, Haymarket, collected 
a mob, declaring that the woman was his wife, 
detained for unlawful purposes. The ambas- 
sador’s windows were pelted with dirt and 
stones, and al] the furniture destroyed. The 
ambassador and his retinue defended the first 
floor with drawn sabres, and were pelted with 
the legs of chairs, till a company of the Guards 
arrived and dispersed the irrational mob. 

A few months later in the same year, 1764, 
the footmen of gentlemen attending Ranelagh 
hissed certain persons who had refused their 
servants vails. Not content with this protest, 
they proceeded to destroy the fences, break the 
coloured lamps, and pelt the company in the 
rotunda. Some constables were stationed at 
Ranelagh to preserve the peace, and two nights 
after the footmen’s riot the constables them- 
selves got quarrelsomely drunk, and fought in 
the midst of the fashionable promenaders. 

In the year 1768, London was the scene of 
innumerable riots, and no young town on the 
banks of the Mississippi could have presented a 
more lamentable picture of inefficient police and 
lawless and determined mobs. On May 16th, 
1768, a mob assembled round the King’s Bench 
Prison, where their ugly idol, Wilkes, was then 
imprisoned, a report having been spread that 
the great demagogue was that day to be taken 
to the House of Commons. One of the mob, 

osting against the prison-wall some doggrel 
ines about Liberty being locked in with Wilkes, 
the constable took it down, and a riot ensued. 
Among the most conspicuous of those who 
flung stones at the magistrates was a man who 
wore two dirty red waistcoats, but no coat. 
Six Grenadi¢rs were sent to apprehend him; 
but he fled among the anhel and tea-gar- 
dens of St. George’s Fields. The soldiers, 
tracking him to a cowhouse, followed him in; 
but he escaped by a door, through which, un- 
luckily, at the same moment entered a Mr. Allan, 
the son of a neighbouring farmer. One of the 
soldiers instantly shot him. The soldier’s de- 
fence was that the musket had gone off by 
accident. 

In this same year the journeymen tailors col- 
Jected in vast numbers in Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
to discuss their grievances. Sailors and coal- 
heavers proceeded to far more desperate mea- 
sures to obtain higher wages, actually stopping 
outward-bound vessels, and disabling their sails 
and spars. Luckily for quieter men, the coal- 
heavers and sailors at last fell by the ears and 
fought like Montagues and Capulets, till the 
gutters of Wapping and Rotherhithe ran with 
blood. On one fatal night twenty of the com- 
batants were killed, and seven soldiers and a 
sergeant lost their lives in a riot at Wapping. 

About this time a brave, honest man, named 
John Green, living at the bottom of New 
Gravel-lane, Shadwell, was appointed deputy 
under Mr. William Russell, an inspector of the 
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celebrated Alderman Beckford under the new 
act of parliament for regulating coalheavers, 
who, before this, had been under the direction 
of Justice Hodgson. The coalheavers had struck 
work, and demanded higher wages from the 
coal-merchants, insisting upon eighteenpence 

er score. Mr. Russell established an office at 
Billingagete to register coalheavers; but they 
refused to come, declaring they would obey no 
one but Justice Hodgson. Mr. Russell then 
wrote to the justice, who refused to give him an 
interview, but sent his clerk, who told Mr. 
Russell that if he did not close his office, his 
master would lead him a pretty dance to West- 
minster Hall, the new act being so vague that 
anybody might keep an office, and that as his 
master had all the best men, he would be sure 
to get all the business. Mr. Russell, vexed at 
this controversy, advertised that if no coal- 
heaver came by a certain day he should employ 
any able-bodied man who applied. Whereupon 
many strangers came, and were put in the gangs. 
Dunster, Justice Hodgson’s clerk, then brought 
to his door no less than three or four hundred 
regular men, who threatened they would pull 
down his house, and would do for him. Green 
went to the Mansion House to acquaint the 
lord mayor of the danger he was in, and re- 
ceived for answer that he must be directed by 
some magistrate in his neighbourhood. On 
Saturday morning, the 16th of April, the coal- 
heavers having put up some bills, a neighbour’s 
servant pulled one down, upon which the coal- 
heavers cried out that Green’s maid had pulled 
down their bills, and made a riot. Green’s nar- 
rative of this water-side battle is so graphic and 
so simple-hearted, that it cannot be condensed 
or improved ; 

“1 saw,’ he said, “a great many people 
running from their different habitations, some 
with bludgeons, or broomsticks, and weapons of 
that sort; they did not collect themselves in 
a body, but were running to the head of New 
Gravel-lane; I believe about four or five 
hundred of them came within two hundred 
yards of my house; they went to Mr. Met- 
calf, a neighbour of mine, and threatened him ; 
there was one of them that was a pretended 
friend of mine, that had promised, when he 
knew of anything against me, he would let 
me know; 1 sat up to guard my house, and 
I sent my wife and children out of the house ; 
after that I prevailed upon my wife to stay 
in the house uponthis man’s intelligence ; he 
came about twelve, and told me nothing was 
intended against me, that they had done their 
business they were about. I went to bed, and 
was asleep; I was awaked by my sister-in-law, 
calling ‘Mr. Green, Mr. Green, for God’s sake, 
we shall be murdered ;’ this was about one 
o’clock on the Sunday morning; I jumped out 
of bed, and ran into the next room, where my 
arms were; I took and levelled one, and said, 
‘You rascals, if you do not be gone, I will 
shoot you;’ they were then driving at my doors 
and shutters ; the noise was terrible, like a parcel 
of men working upon a ship’s bottom, 1 could 





compare it to nothing else ; I fired among them; 
1 believe I fired about fourteen times; and, 
when [ had not anything ready to fire, I threw 
glass bottles upon them; they were at this 
about a quarter of an hour, when they all dis- 
persed. Nothing happened after till Wednesday 
night, that was the 20th, about seven in the 
evening; then I saw a great many of these 
coalheavers assembling together, about three 
or four hundred yards from my house, going 
up Gravel-lane. I shut up, and told my wife 
to get out of the house as fast as she could 
with her children; accordingly she went away 
with the child that was asleep in the cradle. 
When the house was secured backwards and 
forwards, I went up-stairs; some stones had 
broke some windows there; I believe some of 
them had thrown stones and run away; I 
heard them call out ‘ Wilkes and Liberty ;’ 1 
saw the neighbours lighting up candles, for 
these people shall have no occasion at all to 
use me ill, I went to the window and begged 
of them to desist, and said, if they knew 
anything particular of me, I was willing to re- 
solve anything they wanted to know; seeing 
I could not defend myself, I disguised myself, 
and put on an old watch-coat and a Dutch cap, 
and went down-stairs in order to get a magis- 
trate to come and prevent my house from being 
pulled down; I had one Dunderdale, a shoe- 
maker, that lodged in my house, he went down 
with me; when I came down to the back door, 
I heard them threaten they would have me and 
my life; I then found it impossible to get out 
of the house; I ran up-stairs then, fully deter- 
mined to defend myself as long as I was able. 
I spoke to them again in the street from the 
window, and desired them to tell me what I 
had done ; they called out in the street, ‘they 
would have me and hang me over my sign-post ;’ 
others said ‘they would broil and roast me,’ 
and words to that effect; stones came up very 
fast. I then took a brace of pistols from the 
table, and fired among them, loaded with pow- 
der only ; after that 1 kept firing away amon 

them what arms I had loaded with bird | 
swan shot; they dispersed in the front then; I 
immediately ran backwards, they were heaving 
stones into the back chamber-windows; L fired 
from the back chamber-windows ; after I had 
fired some few rounds backwards, they desisted 
from heaving stones into the back part of the 
house, but I did not find they had left the place. 
I was again attacked both in front and back 
part of the house; I fired among them some- 
times from the front of my house, and some- 
times from the rear; I imagined they would 
have broke into the house presently, if I had 
not kept a warm fire upon them; I heard them 
call out several times, ‘I «am shot, I am 
wounded ;’ still they said ‘they would have 
me, and do for me.’ I had various attacks in 
the night; I saw no fire-arms they had till eleven 
or twelve in the night; they were driving at 
the door about ten, but I cannot tell with what ; 
1 looked through the door, and saw their hands 
moving, driving something hard against it. 
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About twelve they fired into the house, both in 
the front and the rear; the balls struck the ceil- 
ing in the room where I was, sometimes close 
over my head; as they were in the street, and 
I in the one-pair of stairs, the balls went into’ 
the ceiling, and dropped down on the floor; I 
could not walk about the room with any safety. 
I was forced to place myself by the wall between 
the windows, and sometimes I would crawl 
under the window to the next, and sometimes I 
stood behind the brackets; then I would stand 
up and drive among them like dung; I have 
seen their balls strike the ceiling as I have 
stood under the cover of the wall, and as I have 
been going to fire, they have come over my 
head, and some lodged in the ceiling. 

“This firing continued all the night and all 
the morning at different periods. 

* When I attacked them backwards, I used 
to crawl out of the window on my belly, and lie 
upon the wash-house leads with my arms; I 
have heard them say, ‘ You that have arms are 
to fire upon him, and you that have stones are 
to heave, and so many to break the door, and 
so many to climb the wall.’ If they got up 
there, they could get in at the window from the 
leads. I had Gilberthorp below to guard the 
door, for part of the front door was Tote. I 
got off, I believe, about nine in the morning, 
when I had no more ammunition left, only the 
charge that I had in my blunderbuss, except 
what was in the musket, that would not go off; 
so I said to the men that were in the house, 
‘You see they are firing from every quarter, 
there is no help for me, they will come in, and 
I can make no return upon them to check their 
insolence ; the best way to make them desist 
is for me to get out of the house, you will all 
be very safe whether I make my escape or not.’ 
Mr. Gilberthorp said, ‘ Do what you think best.’ 
I said, ‘ They only want me; if de get me it is 
all over, or if they know I am gone, they will 
desist.’ I took my blunderbuss over my arm, 
and my drawn hanger in my hand, and went out 
of the back window upon the leads; I saw 
several of them in the alley. I levelled the 
blunderbuss at them, and said, ‘ You rascals, be 
gone, or 1’ll blow your brains out, especially 
you (that was to one under me); but scorn 
to take your life.’ He said, ‘God bless you, 
Mr. Green, you are a brave man;’ he clapped 
his hand on his head, and ran away. I went 
over into Mr. Mereton’s ship-yard; one of the 
shipwrights met me; just as 1 jumped, he said, 
*Mr. Green, follow me;’ he took me to a saw- 
pit, and showed me a hole at the end where the 
sawyers used to put their things; he said, ‘Go 
into that hole, you will be safe enough ;’ said I, 
*Don’t drop a word but that I am gone over 
the wall;’ 1 got in, he left me; there [ lay till 
the Guards came. I heard the mob search for 
me; some said he is gone one way, some an- 
other; they were got into the yard; I heard 
one of the shipwrights say he is gone over the 
wall, and gone away by water. 

“ When the Guards came, one of the ship- 


I should do; I said, ‘Go and tell the officer to 
draw his men up and come into the yard, and I 
will surrender myself to him.’ The soldiers 
came, and | came out of the saw-pit; I had no- 
thing but my handkerchief about my head; I 
had ee wounded between ten and eleven at 
night. I surrendered myself to the officer ; 
Justice Hodgson said, ‘Mr. Green, you are one 
of the bravest fellows that ever was; who do 
you intend to go before, me or Sir John Field- 
ing?’ I said, ‘I do not care who it is;’ then 
said he, ‘ You will go before me;’ accordingly 
we went, and when [ came there he committed 
me to Newgate.” 

Seven men — Grainger, Clark, Cornwall, 
Lynch, Murray, Flaherty, and M‘Cabe—were 
tried for this riot on the 21st of April, 1768. 

The evidence against these desperate, cruel, 
and cowardly rascals was quite conclusive. 
Cornwall had been seen firing at Green’s win- 
dow. Clark, whose brother was shot by Green, 
had also discharged a musket. Grainger had 
thrown brickbats. Flaherty was seen firing 
from the garret window of a neighbouring house, 
M‘Cabe had asked a man present for his sleeve 
buttons to load with, and M‘Cabe was heard 
inquiring for pewter spoons and pots to cut 
into slugs. 

Some of the prisoners declared they were 
there, but only with the design of keeping the 
peace, and preventing the escape of Green, who 
they maintained had been guilty of murder by 
firing out of his windows. All seven men were 
brought in guilty and sentenced to death, and 
on the 26th of July they were all hung. 

In 1769, the Spitaltields “cutters” antici- 
pated the recent savagery of Sheffield, and then 
came a lull in London streets till, in 1780, the 
terrible Lord George Gordon riots flamed out, 
and intolerance let loose murder and rapine 
once more, and did its best to make Protestants 
rival the St. Bartholomew massacre. 





JOHN SKEEME, THE PROMOTER. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 

Some few months after Mr. Skeeme had be- 
come chairman of the Universal Discount Com- 
pany, things went very badly with me ina pecu- 
niary way. After —_— army I had tried my 
hand at speculation in shares, and had lost two- 
thirds of what little money I had. I then set 
up in business as a foreign commission agent, 
and lost the remainder. My cousin—the Guards- 
man to whom John Skeeme was formerly valet-— 
used to keep me a little, but he had his own 
family and his own responsibilities, and could 
not of course do very much for one who really 
had no claim upon him. Moreover, I disliked 
the idea of living upon charity. I could not bet, 
and did not understand the art of living at the 
rate of twelve or fifteen hundred a year with- 
out any visible means of existence. In short, I 
wanted to turn my hand to something that 
would earn me an honest livelihood, and it 
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out my old friend the Promoter, and ask him to 
give me a helping hand. 

To find the offices of the Universal Discount 
Company was not difficult. In the centre and 
soul of business London—the district bounded 
by Bishopsgate-street on the east, the Mansion 
House on the west, the end of Moorgate-street 
on the north, and King William-street on the 
south—every one knew the whereabouts of that 
most celebrated undertaking. Towards it I 
bent my steps, and of the wealthy-looking 
burly porter—that man who at a glance could 
tell the monetary condition of all who ad- 
dressed him—I asked for Mr. Skeeme. The 
question seemed to astonish the highly respect- 
able servant. I had been too abrupt. It 
was as if I had driven to Marlborough House, 
and asked the sentinel on duty to show me up 
to the Prince of Wales. “ Mr. Skeeme does 
come here,” was the reply, in a supercilious 
tone which made me feel very small, “but he 
ain’t here now, and what might you please to 
want?” The janitor evidently thought that I 
must be after no good, and that I perhaps had 
the intention of getting some of the vast funds 
of the “Universal Discount Company” by 
force from the chairman. ‘ Was I a friend of 
Mr. Skeeme’s, or did I come on business ?” 
“Yes, a very old friend.” ‘“ Well, that was 
board-day, Mr. Skeeme would be there about 
two o’clock, and if I would come about three, 
perhaps he would see me.” 

I did come about three, and having sent up 
my card, the porter came back most respectfully, 
begging I would follow him, and that “ Mr. 
Skeeme would see me in five minutes.” . 

The five minutes lengthened into ten, fifteen, 
twenty. But when the great man made his 
appearance, his manner assured me that no 
slight whatever was meant by the delay, and 
that if the City magnate earned money, he 
certainly worked for it, and worked hard too. 
He was “very glad indeed,” he said, “to 
see me,” but “if I wanted to speak to him 
beyond three minutes, I must come out to his 
house, for he had not now a moment to spare. 
It was half-past three, and he had an appoint- 
ment” (here he rang a hand-bell, and ordered a 
Hansom immediately) “at the ‘Great South- 
ern Railway’ at 3.45; and another at the 
‘Deep Sea Mining Company’ at 4.30. But 
would I come the next day but one, Sunday, and 
dine at his house in Kensington Palace Gardens, 
at six sharp? Always dine early on Sunday ; 
servants go tochurch ; day long. Come, and we’ll 
talk over anything you want.” Saying this, 
Skeeme took my arm, to the amazement of the 
hall porter, who had the cab ready, and was 
2 sey opening the half doors of the same, 
So that the great man might enter without 
trouble. We had just got to the street, when 
Skeeme said, “If you are going my way, I can 
give you a lift; jump in, for I forgot to say 
oman to you;” and so off we bundled to- 
gether. 

Once the cab in movement, Skeeme began to 
speak. “ Don’t be annoyed,” he said, “ but if 











between this and to-morrow you want money, 
tell me frankly. Don’t stand on ceremony. I 
have some blank cheques in my pocket-book, 
and can fill you in one for twenty, thirty, or 
forty pounds, only tell me exactly what, and 
we'll talk over details to-morrow.” But I 
hastened to assure Skeeme that, although very 
much in want of something to do, I was in no 
immediate necessity for money. 

To Kensington Palace Gardens I betook 
myself the next Sunday. The house in which 
Skeeme lived was one of the best in that haven 
of millionnaires. I had never been in a mansion 
of the kind before. Everything in it seemed 
so new, so fresh, so expensive, and so good of 
its kind, that you felt lost whether to summarise 
your opinion as to whether the evident lately 
acquired wealth was offensive, or the number of 
modern contrivances were to be praised. The 
hall was covered with pictures—game pieces, 
fruit pieces, fish pieces, the irrepressible replica 
of the abbot receiving the stag and the salmon at 
the porch of the monastery, the oil portrait of the 
favourite horse, the oil copy of two or three of 
Landseer’s dogs—in short, the actual orna- 
mentation was, on a small scale, what Belvoir 
or Raby Castle might be ona large scale. But 
there was a newness about everything. The pic- 
tures seemed to have been painted to order, 
of a size to suit certain places or spare parts of 
the wall. There were stags’ heads (from 
Wardour-street) upon which riding and hunt- 
ing whips hung, that had the fault of everything 
else about the place—they were much too new. 
My hat was taken by a butler in a new suit of 
black, my great-coat by a footman in a still 
newer suit of livery, and I was ushered through 
a boudoir hung in pale yellow satin that was 
newer still, into a drawing-room ornamented 
with a pale blue material which was newest of 
all. Nothing could be finer nor in better taste 
than each particular article of furniture, but, as 
a whole, it had the fault which pervaded the 
whole house —every chair, table, picture, 
statuette, mirror, frame, fire-iron, writing orna- 
ment, the very grates—expressed that they had 
all got there by contract from their respective 
makers’ hands at one and the same moment, 

Not so Mrs, Skeeme—formerly housekeeper 
and cook at my cousin’s. She, poor woman, 
had certainly not got younger since the 
days when she lived in South Audley-street. 
She was the only old looking object in 
the room, and was none the less pleasant to 
look at for that reason. The poor old soul did 
not appear to have risen either in spirits or in 
education with her rise in life. She was in 
constant dread that all the finery round her 
would vanish as quickly as it came. She wel- 
comed me in a ha’f-kind, half-diffident manner, 
as if she wanted to be cordial with me, and yet 
did not like me to think that she had forgotten 
how in old times I had known her as a servant. 
At dinner, however, Mrs. Skeeme was 1n her 
own element. The dinner was excellent ; not a 
dish too much, nor a thing badly cooked. The 
mistress of the house evidently understood what 
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to order, how to order it; nor had her lord 
and master forgotten his cunning as to the 
wine. Of the latter there was plenty with- 
out profusion. Very soon after dinner was 
finished Mrs. Skeeme left us to ourselves, and 
then commenced the conversation which I had 
sought for. 

* And so you want something to do,” said 
Skeeme. “I have been thinking over what 
little you told me, and have hit upon a plan 
which [ think will assist you, only you must 
not be offended if I offer you what might 
appear strange with reference to the former 
position in which you knew me.” 

I replied that I would be only too glad 
if anything I could get to do would give me 
bread and cheese. 

* Would you mind,” said Skeeme, “ serving 
under me? I ask you this before going further 
or saying more, as | will not make you the 
offer [am going to unless I see clearly that 
you do not object to being nominally, as it 
were, in my service.” 

“Not in the very least,” I answered. “I 
would much rather serve you than any man | 
don’t know, aud very much rather than with 
many whom Ido know. What is it you pro- 
pose ?” 

“ My idea is that you should become my 
private secretary—that is, nominally. You will 
have to attend every day at the Great Southern 
Railway, of which I am chairman, and work 
there in my private room. Your salary will 
be two hundred pounds a year, which will be 
nominally paid you by me, but really by the com- 
pany.” (This, I afterwards — out, was a 
pious fraud of my worthy old friend’s, who really 
= me out of his own pocket.) “ You will 

ave a good deal to do, for as (this between 

ourselves) I fully expect to get into parlia- 
ment in a few weeks, I shall have much less 
time than at present to attend to my own 
business. My private correspondence, and all 
that, will be in your hands. The salary is 
small, but if you pay attention to what is passing 
around you im the railway and finance world, 
you will very soon be able to pick up wrinkles 
by which a few pounds can be turned, and I 
need hardly say that any way I can help you 
in this, I will gladly do so. And now we'll 
go to collee.” 

Nothing connected with Skeeme and his rise, 
fall, and rise again in fortune, surprised me 
more than the way in which his manners had 
kept pace with his advancement in life. With 
the exception of certain liberties he still took 
with the poor letter H, there was hardly any- 
thing about him that reminded me of the old 
times when he was a lacquey. That he should 
dress well and quictly, or that he should behave 
at table as if he had moved in the best society 
from the day he left school, were acquirements 
which a keen, quick-witted man, could hardly 
have failed to pick up during his years of 
valetdom. But what did astonish me was the 
total change in his manners. Formerly he was 
at all times and in all places the same staid, 
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steady, slow-speaking upper-servant—perfectly 
civil, knowing his own place, and yet having a 
due quantity of self-respect, but still a servant 
in looks oA in speech. In the City he was the 
hurried, bustling man of business, who either 
never has, or never allows that he has, time 
enough to get through all his work. But at 
home he had all the ways of a well-to-do gen- 
tleman, whose greatest labour was to shoot 
partridges, ride to hounds, go over his agent’s 
accounts, or, if in London, walk to White’s, 
and there pass away an hour with the Times 
or Post. 

Mr. Skeeme had, however, one great advan- 
tage, or “pull,” as it is vulgarly called, over 
others who had risen from the lower ranks toa 
place in “society,” which was, that so many 
years had elapsed since he was a valet, hardly 
any one remembered him in that capacity. 
London has this, if it has no other, advantage 
over the rest of the world, namely, few people 
know, and still fewer care, who their neigh- 
bour is, where he is going, or whence he came. 
Twenty years ago in London! Who cares to 
ask or to know what you or I were doing half 
that time past? Skeeme had the advantage of 
this. In Liverpool, or Manchester, or Bristol, 
he would have been spoken of to the day of 
his death, if he had lived to fourscore, as the 
rich man who was once a gentleman’s valet. 
In London, few ask what a man has been, 
all they care to know is what he is, espe- 
cially it he be a director of several companies, 
a great authority on finance and railways, and 
spoken of as likely to be soon in parliament, 
promoter of some “‘ General and Universal Con- 
fidence Company, Limited,” or chairman of a 
“ Universal Discount,” or “Great Southern 
Railway Company.” If by chance any one 
asked the question as to where or how he had 
taken his rise, the answer was that he had 
been many years “ something in the City ;—a 
discount agent, they believed, but were not 
sure.” 

About a week after dining at Mr. Skeeme’s, 
I took up my appointment as private secretary 
to that gentleman. My duties consisted in 
being at the office of the Great Southern Rail- 
way every morning soon after ten, when I had 
to open each letter received for the great Mr. 
Skeeme, mark down in a book from whom it 
came, draw up a précis of the contents of each, 
and be ready to take my chief’s directions as to 
what reply was to be sent to each communica- 
tion. Some letters Lanswered in my own name, 
others I took to Mr. Skeeme to sign, and the 
more particular ones—from bankers, great City 
men, lords, members of parliament, and other 
persons of standing—my chief would reply to 
in his own hand; although I generally drafted 
even the commonest notes. There was one thing 
in which Skeeme had not risen with his cireum- 
stances: he wrote, as he always had done, a 
very good hand, but lis mode of expressing 
himself was anything but clear, and his spelling 
was eccentric. ‘Ihe few letters or notes that 
he penned himself, were written in a room next 
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to the one in which I sat, and I have known him 
—when I did not draft the letter —ask 
perhaps how to spell a dozen words whilst 
writing as many lines. ‘There were some 
errors in orthography which he seemed never 
to get over. Thus he had apparently an in- 
vincible dislike to double letters, especially 
the double p; so that he would aprize his 
corespondent to make an apointment to apro- 
priate shares. 

But at accounts few men could equal 
Skeeme. Let the cleverest of accountants 
jumble together, so as to make them unin- 
telligible, the capital account of a line, the 
debentures, the preference stock and the rolling 
stock, he saw through the dodge in ten minutes, 
and having separated the wheat from the chaff, 
very soon showed how matters ought to be, 
and where was truth and where falsehood. 
As chairman of the Great Southern he had a 
somewhat difficult task to perform. The line 
was not paying, and the shareholders were 
every year grumbling more and more because it 
did not do so. Some of the directors wished to 
keep things quiet, “to make matters pleasant,” 
by fabricating little dividends, and out of the 
capital paying a certain interest so as to pre- 
vent the grumbling becoming too loud. They 
were not actually dishonest men—they thought 
of their line as Mr. Macawber did of his tor- 
tunes, that some day, sooner or later, “some- 
thing would turn up,” which would enable 
them to repay to the capital what they had 
borrowed in order to expend as interest. 


And, after all, was not the capital the pro- 


perty of the shareholders? If you borrowed 
a few thousands from it every year, did not 
these moneys go into the pockets of these 
same shareholders? And what was the use 
of telling everything to the great body of 
shareholders? Some of them were lawyers, 
these were chiefly rogues; others—many— 
were women, these were mostly fools ; was it 
not better to keep things smooth and quiet, 
and wait with patience until that something 
which they so earnestly expected should turn 
up? 

i don’t say that these were altogether the 
Opinions of Skeeme, but they were those of 
most of his colleagues, and as he was a very 
large shareholder in the concern, he wished as 
much as possible to keep up the value of his 
property. Railway stock was just then com- 
mencing to look very bad indeed. On some 
lines the one hundred pounds stock was selling 
as low as fifty pounds, forty pounds, and even 
thirty pounds. In other companies even the 
debenture-holders could get no interest for 
their money, and in one or two instances the 
preference shareholders were in the same pre- 
dicament. Before I had been long in the ofiice, 
I saw very clearly what was the end and aim 
of Mr. Skeeme’s working; in fact, he acknow- 
ledged it to me one day. He held a very large 
amount of shares in the Great Sovthern, and 
foreseeing that the system of railway account 
cooking could not last for ever, he wanted by 
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degrees—little by little, so as not to attract ob- 
servation—to séll out, if not all, the greater 
part of his stock, so that when the evil da 
came his loss would be comparatively small. 
But to do this at the prices which then ruled 
would be folly, therefore he was working his 
utmost to raise ihe value of the shares before 
he threw his own on the market. He had pro- 
mised, when I first joined him, to let me 
into any “real good thing” that turned up, 
and it was in showing me how he would be- 
friend me that I discovered the plan he had 
of working the oracle to his own advantage. 

The shares stood at sixty, and ta increase 
their value in the market an increase of traflic 
or a decrease of expenses must be shown. To 
do the latter was impossible—or next to it 
—for the reason that every official on the 
line, from the traffic manager and secretary 
to the policemen and porters, were more or 
less the friends—and all the nominees—of the 
directors. I remember an instance in which 
it was attempted to reduce by five per cent 
the salaries of all oflicers who received more 
than one hundred pounds a year, and I shall 
never forget the storm it raised. Long before 
it could be carried out the secretary of the 
company was inundated with letters, petitions, 
remonstrances, and I know not what, from all, 
or nearly all, the shareholders of the line. Mr, 
Jones of Stoke Newington asked whether it 
was just that his son (who was deputy-assist- 
ant sub-secretary, and received one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year for hindering the 
work of the office) should have his salary re- 
duced by seven pounds ten shillings, at a time 
when beef was elevenpence, and the best mutton 
thirteenpence a pound? Mr. Williamson of 
Swansea wrote to say that he considered it 
most infamous that his nephew should, after 
working hard for three years in the accountant’s 
oflice, be reduced from two hundred pounds to 
one hundred and ninety pounds; and Mrs. 
James, a large shareholder and extensive phi- 
lanthropist, came herself to see the Chairman, 
and told him that she would at once throw all 
the stock she held upon the market, if the two 
Station-masters down the country for whom she 
had got places, had their salaries reduced by 
live pounds a year each. What could be 
done with such people? To reduce the ex- 
penses of the line appeared to be impossible, 
and therefore all that could be done was to in- 
crease the receipts: but how ? 

There was a small fishing village about twenty 
miles from our line of railway, of which few 
people had ever heard, but which it was 
said by Mr. Skeeme and others could easily 
be turned into a very fashionable bathing-place. 
The local medical men were asked for Statistics 
about the health of the place, and such returns 
were given that the only wonder is every old 
person in the three kingdoms did not imme- 
diately flock there. The plice was perfection ; 
all it wanied was a few streets, and some people 
to inhabit them; but, above all things it re- 
quired, was a line of railway, and this the 
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Great Southern Company proposed at once 
to construct. An act of parliament autho- 
rising a line between Seaville and a certain 
station on the Great Southern, was very easily 
obtained, the more so as there was really no 
one to oppose it. Skeeme, having got into 
parliament, worked it through himself. The 
shares on this new branch line were not offered 
to the public; they were all taken up by Mr. 
Skeeme himself, his friends, brother-directors 
and their friends—the balance, or unappro- 

riated shares, being put down to the Great 
ection Railway Company. The way in which 
the capital for the undertaking was provided 
was simple in the extreme. The amount re- 
quired was something considerable—I mean 
considerable to the minds of those persons who 
had not had a financial training—something 
over a million and ahalf. About a third was 
wanted at once, and this Mr. Skeeme, being also 
chairman of the “Universal Discount Company,” 
as also a director of the “ General and Universal 
Confidence Company,” very easily managed. 
Having got me to lend my name as nominal con- 
tractor for the line—for it was not, perhaps, quite 
the thing that his name should appear in ¢hat 
transaction—I drew bills for the five hundred 
thousand pounds upon the Great Southern Rail- 
way Company, and these Mr. Skeeme, in his 
capacity as chairman of the company, accepted. 
The accepted bills were then taken, some to the 
* Universal Discount Company,” of which Mr. 
Skeeme was chairman, others to the “ General 
and Universal Confidence Company,” of which 
he was a director, and they were discounted at 
a very respectable figure. With this money 
the line was commenced, and when a certain 
portion of it was finished, debentures were 
offered to the public at something like thirty- 
eight pounds in cash for one hundred pounds- 
worth of stock. Thus from one hundred and 
fifty thousand to two hundred thousand pounds 
was raised in addition to the five hundred thou- 
sand pounds previously obtained; and as the 
traffic on the line had commenced over that 
part that was finished, the receipts were made 
to swell the credit side of the Great Southern 
Railway account. In the next session of par- 
liament a bill for another extension line—this 
time towards part of a great coal district—was 
carried through, and the same process was 
repeated with respect to the borrowing trans- 
actions. In all these little financial feats 
Skeeme invariably allowed me my little pick- 
ings, which in course of time amounted to some- 
thing very respectable, and I began not only 
to acquire wealth, but actually to get a taste 
for a business in which, as it appeared to 
me, it was always certain winning for those 
behind the scenes. In my army days, when 
I knew nothing of business, 1 should have 
ns my new gains to playing with loaded 

ce. 

We had, in the course of three years, two 
branch lines at work, both of which were so made 
to show a profit in the accounts, and to swell the 
traflic receipts, that our shares soon began to 





move upwards. Thus we carefully published 
every month in the newspapers that our traffic re- 
ceipts, for instance, in July, were nine thousand 
four. hundred and eighty-seven pounds four 
shillings and twopence, which, as compared with 
those of July in the previous year, being eight 
thousand one hundred and ten pounds six shil- 
lings and fourpence, or in the July of the year 
before that again, being six thousand and nine 
pounds nineteen shillings and a penny—facts 
which no one could dispute. The figures thus 
shown were quite correct, and the comparison 
made was perfectly true. But what we did 
not think it worth while to enlighten the public 
upon, was the fact that for every ten pounds of 
increased receipts we had—what with discount 
paid for bills, premiums upon debentures, and 
all the various losses incidental upon raising 
money at ruinous rates—sunk for ever at least 
two thousand pounds of capital, which had gone 
where last year’s snow was. 

In this way the shares in the Great Southern 
rose higher and higher, and as I had invested 
money—lent me by Skeeme—in purchasing the 
shares at forty, which 1 now sold for fifty-five, 
fifty-eight, and sixty, the speculation turned out 
by no means a bad one. 

Ali this time Skeeme must have been rolling 
up money very fast. From holding many thou- 
sand pounds-worth of Great Southern scrip, he 
had now reduced the amount he held to a mere 
trifle, and all he sold were parted with at a 
premium. His property in the Seaville and 
Coaltown Junction lines he quietly “ obliged” 
the Great Southern with. The process was not 
difficult. Ata board meeting he and three or 
four other directors who were shareholders in 
those branch undertakings, would ask their own 
leave that the shares should be bought, and upon 
their own consent being given, they entered the 
transaction in the minute-book, and ratified the 
proceedings at the next board meeting. That 
is what the inventor of the process named 
“ making things pleasant.” 


Mr. Skeeme is no longer chairman of the 
Great Southern Railway. Soon after the little 
transactions I have noted in this paper, his 
health compelled him to retire from business, 
although he still retains his seat upon the 
direction of the “ Universal Discount Company.” 


He is nowa very wealthy man. He owned one 
night lately to me, after a second bottle of the 
most unexceptional ’20 port I ever tasted, that 
he would not take a hundred and fifty thousand 

ounds for the money he had invested in India 

onds, Consols, and Bank of England Stock, 
and I believe him. He has sold his house in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, and bought a very 
splendid “mansion” in the New South Ken- 
sington district. His dinners are much thought 
of, and some of the best people in London are to 
be met with at his table. : 

As for myself, I have long given up the situa- 
tion I held as private secretary to Mr. Skeeme, 
and have set up in business as a Financial 
Agent. There is very little doing at present in 
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my line, but I dare say “a good time” is 
“coming,” when people return to town after 
the holidays. 





BROWN STUDIES. 


“ LIKE will to like,” but it must have been 
something more than the indulgence of this 
propensity—an apocryphal one at best—that. 
assembled in the little village of Brownham in 
the Moors, at which it was my hap to reside 
for two years with a private tutor, so many in- 
dividuals of identical name. 

My excellent tutor, to begin with, was the Re- 
verend Philip Brown. He had married a cousin, 
Miss Gertrude Brown, whose band of sisters, 
forming a rich handful of brown-haired, brown- 
cheeked Browns, visited us in detachments as 
opportunity and accommodation permitted. 

he duties of the incumbency requiring assist- 
ance, Mr. Brown had recently engaged a 
curate, and but little surprise was felt by those 
who knew the place when it transpired that Ais 
name also was Brown. 

Our squire and lord of the manor headed the 
list, however, with what might be called a 
double subscription, he being the Honourable 
Brown Brown. ‘The smaller fry followed suit. 
The village school was under the control of a 
a who was distinguished from his 

rother Browns by the surname of Cocky, or 
Cock-eye Brown. The clerk was Brown, and 
he being the sixth in lineal descent who had 
officiated in that capacity, the man would have 
been bold who attempted to divorce the office 
from the colour. The exciseman was Brown, 
“Big” Brown. The postman Brown—“ Little,” 
or, at times, “ Cheeky” Brown. The landlord 
of our little inn—the Brown Bear—was Brown. 
In addition to these, the village street was em- 
browned from end to end, insomuch that I am 
not romancing when I aver that there were not 
five shops in the place that did not exhibit the 
popular name, either as actual proprietor, or 
successor to some “late Brown.” 

To see the intercourse of this little com- 
munity carried on without any apparent mis- 
take gave me both interest and surprise. Toa 
certain extent it was smooth sailing. One can 
understand the distinctions derived from com- 
merce—Brown the baker, Brown the smith, 
Brown the barber, fish Brown, peddling 
Brown; but how about the Browns of no oc- 
cupation, idle, loafing Browns, drinking, and, it 
was to be feared, poaching Browns, to whose 
proceedings the attention of our police protec- 
tor, Brown, L 23, was often furtively directed ? 
“Thief” Brown, “Skulker” Brown, “ Returned- 
convict” Brown, were prefixes which, however 
appropriate, might occasionally lead to a mis- 
understanding. Personality, as a rule, is best 
avoided. How, then, to fix your man? 
“Young” Brown would be simply absurd ; 
Brown, son of the elder Brown, “o/d Brown’s 
son, you know,” would be little better, since 
the memory of the very oldest inhabitant (a 











man named Brown) recals no period when there 
were not at least three generations of the same 
family of Browns flourishing in Brownham. 
Names were better arranged in the days when 
Higg could never have been confounded with 
his father Snell, or Wamba mixed up inex- 
tricably with his civic ancestor the “ alder- 
man.” 

The village, however, did manage to dis- 
criminate; and although the process was as 
mysterious as is, to the uninstructed eye, the 
working of a steam-engine, the result was as 
precise and as effectual. Some peculiar into- 
nation, some gesture of the speaker’s eye, or 
nose, or chin, seemed to indicate at once which 
Brown was meant; and while my reverend 
tutor never, by his own confession, proclaimed 
the banns between bachelor and _ spinster 
Browns without some misgiving as to the 
sufficiency of the identification, the village 
itself was never at fault, seldom had recourse 
to nicknames, except as a luxury, and separated 
John Brown (half wink) from John Brown 
(toss of the chin) and John Brown (sniff), as 
completely as if the most elaborate portrait 
had been executed of each of the three. But 
to be understood and at ease in this, study and 
experience were necessary. I shall not soon 
forget the pains it cost me to acquire the parti- 
cular sniff that pointed out the last-named 
John as the subject of conversation ! 

The bewilderment of strangers who found 
themselves splashing and struggling in this tor- 
rent of Browns, without such corks as we have 
mentioned, was amusing enough. ‘The clearest 
intellect might have experienced some con- 
fusion. It did. During my stay at Brown- 
ham. a case was tried at the neighbouring as- 
size town involving a disputed right of way. 
As frequently happens in such cases, a large 
body of witnesses had been summoned, and of 
those engaged in the cause—“ Brown and An- 
other v. Browne Browne,” it chanced that at 
least four-fifths belonged to our village and 
vicipity. Need it be added that these, ‘almost 
to a man, were Browns ?” 

It was puzzling enough for the sharp-witted 
counsel to keep their Browns from entangling. 
But the real labour devolved upon the unfor- 
tunate judge, who, in endeavouring to collate 
and present to the jury the whole body of evi- 
dence, was driven almost to his wits’ end. 

“The testimony, gentlemen,” said his lord- 
ship, “of that very intelligent witness, James 
Brown—confirmed in all its leading particulars 
by that of the witness Brown—I mean, James 
Brown—that is, the other James Brown—de- 
mands your most serious attention. For while, 
on the one hand, the respective affidavits of 
Peter Brown and George Brown—not to speak 
of the oral testimony of Stephen, <~ and” 
—(consulting his notes)—‘“ yes, and William 
—William, gentlemen—Brown—point to the 
conclusion that the connexion of James Brown 
with the property of the Browne Browne family 
dates from so early a period as the decease of 
Peter Brown the elder—on the other hand, 
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we have the combined declaration of Samuel, 
George, Josiah, and John Thomas Brown— for- 
tified by that of another witness named—ah ! 
yes !—also named Brown—that the appoint- 
ment of James Brown as land steward to the 
Browne Browne estates, supplied John Brown, 
James Brown’s son and agent, with all the op- 
ortunity—Peter—that is, George—of course, 
mean James Brown, himself, enjoyed. 

“The evidence of the succeeding witness, Brown 
—Josiah—stay, gentlemen—George Brown,” 
eontinued his lordship, wiping his brow—* the 
son, I take it, of William Brown (this similarity 
of surname is most embarrassing)—Brown, I 
say, our tenth witness and ninth of the name !— 
this young Brown’s testimony contradicts in 
one material particular that of Stephen Brown. 
George Brown asserts—Stephen Brown as posi- 
tively denies—that James Brown, Thomas 
Brown, and a third individual named—let me 
see, ha!—I should have been surprised to find 
it otherwise !”—(a laugh)—“ also Brown—that 
these three Browns, together with James Brown 
of Brownham—‘ which,’ gentlemen ?—why, gen- 
tlemen, the Brown—the—the witness—father 
Brown, the Brown brother—I protest, gentle- 
men, in all my judicial experience, I never met 
with so singular a case. Not only have we to 
deal with the evidence of twenty-nine indivi- 
duals of similar name, but my learned friends on 
either side have joined the conspiracy, and are, 
moreover, instructed by solicitors of that name ; 
while the foreman and five other members of 
the jury are Browns also !” 

A hearty laugh followed the judge’s sally. 
It was silenced by the officer of the court. His 
name was Brown. 

Tradition had it that an innocent stranger, 
employed in some matter of business, descended 
at the Brown Bear from the Brown coach, 
driven by old Mat Brown, and inquired for 
the dwelling of a Mr. Brown. Forty fingers 
referred him to every point of the compass. 

“ T was told he wouid be known at the Bear,” 
faltered the traveller. * 

“Rather think he were,” returned a by- 
stander, “It’s kep’ by Mister Brown.” 

“Not mine, though,” said the stranger, 
smiling. “ Perhaps the postmaster-—— ” 

“ His name’s Brown.” 

* Or the clerk could —~” 

**So’s hisn.” 

“So’s yourn,” remarked another bystander 
to the last speaker, apparently for the informa- 
tion of the traveller. 

* Ain’t he got some other name for to tell’n 
by?” asked the first speaker; “Chucks? or 
Perky? Big? Booser? Cock-cye? Peddling ? 
Thiet? There’s such alot of ’em, you see.” 

“I do see,” said the stranger, sullenly. 
“Hang the name! Well, then, Jon Brown; 
I don’t know that he has any other.” 

“Which on ’em, now? there’s a tidy lot o’ 
Johns. What’s he like, sir?” asked old Mat, 


as he prepared to remount his box. 
“ Well, except that he has parchment-coloured 
whiskers, and——” 








“* Whitey’ Brown, for tuppence! ” sung out 


old Mat. 
Brown.” 

Mat was right. 

Brown, the clerk, was perhaps my most es- 
teemed friend. He was a fine old patriarch, 
with long hair, intensely white, falling over the 
collar of his black coat—for, more scrupulous 
than any divine of my acquaintance, he never 
departed from the clerical sables and white tie 
—and, even when engaged in that livelier por- 
tion of his duties, which consisted in grave- 
digging, merely laid aside, for the moment, his 
coat and cravat. At church he was supported, 
on either side, by his son and grandson, both 
destined for the clerkly office in due succession, 
both copying, in the minutest particular, the 
style and manner of their elder, even to the 
adoption of those little errors and mispronun- 
ciations which had been handed down from the 
remotest Brown of whom any record existed. 
The reverend vicar, whose scholarly and sensi- 
tive ear was outraged by these “improvements,” 
did make a faint attempt to correct them. He 
might as well have striven to move the church 
itself. Mr. Brown had bowed stiffly and respect- 
fully, as in acquiescence, but indemnified him- 
self, on the earliest occasion, by repeating, in 
a raised, instructing tone, the disputed words. 
To say truth, pastor Brown was a little afraid 
of clerk Brown, so the matter was allowed to 
drop. The old gentleman was a conservative to 
the backest bone. He was such a foe to inno- 
vation, that the changes in the book of Common 
Prayer, rendered necessary by those which oe- 
curred in the reigning family of this realm, always 
cost him a pang. Though by principle a loyal 
man, it was some time before Mr. Brown could 
be got to lend a cordial assent to the accession 
of our present gracious sovereign in lieu of 
him for whom he had so long prayed, and only 
yielded his sanction to the birth of a Prince of 
Wales on its being pointed out to him that it 
was but reverting to a form he had used half a 
century since. 

Dear old boy! To the day of his death he 
never made up his mind how to deal with that 
response in the churching of women, in which, 
in the event of a plurality of ladies, some 
deviation from the printed text is unavoidable. 
Mr. Brown effected a compromise. He altered 
half. “Who putteth their trustesses in Thee,” 
appeared to reconcile the difficulty. 

Brown, surnamed Cocky, or Cock-eye—I never 
ascertained which, or whether it bore reference 
to a peculiarity of vision, or to a certain arro- 
gance of manner, both of which he possessed 
—Brown, I say, conducted the village school. 
A real blessing and benefactor to the matron 
Browns of the vicinity, Cocky gathered up the 
noisier elements of the place, and, from nine 
to two o’clock, toiled at the education of his 
shock-headed pupils in a manner never before 
attempted. From the moment lessons began, 
till they ended, the schoolroom was in a per- 
petual tumult, above which Cocky’s voice 
might be occasionally heard rising im a disso- 


“ Show the gen’l’man his place, Bill 
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nant scream. This was only when the noise 
became absolutely intolerable, or when more 
than the average number of personal encounters, 
engaging themselves at the same time, threatened 
to attract interference from without. For, 
strange to say, Cocky liked the disturbance, 
and sent his scholars rioting up the tree of 
knowledge in such sort, that, could strife and 
clamour have done it, not a leaf would have 
been left unplucked upon that glorious stem. 
As it was, I am afraid, many got serious falls, 
and didn’t try again. 

Barrow Brown was another of my allies. In 
accordance with what seemed to be the prevail- 
ing custom, | had been in the habit of accosting 
him as “ Barrow” for some time before I made 
the discovery that his name was not at all 
“Barrow,” but, on the contrary, Job. His 
history was singular—in some respects, pathetic. 
Job, otherwise Barrow, Brown, was the victim 
of an unfortunate misconception, which, in 
costing him his good name, supplied him with 
another that stuck to him for life. 

Job’s mission, from the cradle, was the doing 
little odd jobs. Early manhood surprised him 
still engaged in this mteresting and varied but 
not very lucrative employment—engaged, more- 
over, to a young lady whose name, for a 
wonder, was not Brown, and who, much to 
Job’s discomfiture, exhibited considerable re- 
luctance to make it so. She was the daughter 
of asomewhat haughty fishmonger of the next 
village, and was considered by her friends to 
have acted unadvisedly in plighting her very 
| capricious troth to a man in Job’s position. 
|| With a patience worthy of his name, the poor 
|| young fellow endured for a long period such 
|| tortures as only a spoiled village beauty can 
inflict, to perfection, upon her devoted Damon 
or Silvius. It is possible he would have brought 
matters to a crisis with his Adina precisely as 
did Nemorino—by “ listing,” in accordance 
with the advice of a friend, recruiting-sergeant 
Dick Brown—but for the solemn promise of 
his mistress, cemented with a broken sixpence, 
of which each possessed half, that nothing 
short of some great misconduct of his own 
should aunul the pledge she had given him.. 
Upon this Job lived. This, in his own words, 
“kep’ him straight.” For this he abjured the 
blandishments of the Brown Bear, was a 
stranger to the good dry skittle-ground, and 
subscribed (without any definite object, except 
that it looked and sounded steady) to the 
village burial club. 

These precautions were of no avail. In a 
fatal hour, Job’s evil genius threw in his way 
an odd job which involved a barrow. Little 
thought poor Job, when he borrowed Stephen 
Brown’s, and trundled merrily away, that he 
was wheeling his godfather! The day was hot, 
the burden heavy. Job halted, for a minute, at 
a roadside beer-iiouse. He hada pot of beer— 
awhole pot. He had another. A friend ap- 
pearing, Job generously ordered a third, whereof 
the pair partook, and also of two more. 

The result is singular, and, for a very long 
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period, was enveloped in an impenetrable cloud 
of mystery. ‘The load, of whatever it consisted, 
was delivered in safety, but the barrow returned 
no more. Mr. Brown was seen, late that evening, 
staggering in the direction of his home, per- 
sistently stopping every passer-by in order to 
secure their testimony (in case of need) that he 
was perfecily sober, or, as he himself expressed 
it, “all right.’ But he made no mention of 
the barrow. 

The owner did, for the barrow was new, and, 
singularly enough (so, at least, it was aflirmed 
in the village), Stephen Brown, in the visions 
of the night, had seen the apparition of his 
barrow, the wheel wanting, lifting a broken 
leg, as if in mute appeal for vengeance! His 
worst fears were conlirmed, when Job, in con- 
fusion, blurted out certain vague and utterly ir- 
reconcilable statements, and finally declared that 
he could remember nothing at all about it. 
From this position nothing could dislodge him. 
At length his neighbour, losing all patience, 
avowed his conviction that Job had either 
maltreated the barrow in the diabolical 
manner suggested in the dream, or converted it 
into beer. Job indignantly repudiated both 
theories, but being unprepared with a better, 
an appeal was made to the law, when Mr. 
Brown limited himself to the same line of de- 
fence, namely, that he could remember nothing 
about it. 

Whether the jury—of whom several were 
Browns—imagined that the barrow might have 
risen upon Job at an unguarded moment, and, 
having knocked him down insensible, absconded, 
cannot be known. At all events, they acquitted 
him, and Job—henceforward Barrow, or Bar- 
rer— Brown, returned home a whitewashed 
man. But this process of cleaning is not 
always satisfactory. Whitewash sill come off, 
and people who are particular eschew a too fre- 
queut and intimate acquaintance with it. So it 
was with poor Job. He was declared by his 
ere upon which he had put himself, inno- 
cent—but the barrow remained unaccounted for. 
A shdowy suspicion still followed, and naturally 
followed, the individual last seen in its com- 
pany; and the surname of Barrer, which 
originally meant no slur, got at last to convey 
a hint that Job was not so stainless as the ver- 
dict of an enlightened jury had pronounced 
him. 

Let those who delight in expatiating upon 
the trusting character of woman’s love, blush 
to hear that this illiberal opinion was endorsed 
by Job’s mistress. He was informed by her 
proud sire, in a letter that had a strong aroma 
of periwinkles, that his Dorter regarded their 
engagement as at an end. 

From this epoch dated the decline and fall 
of Job. One feeble effort he did make to pre- 
serve his steadiness, and to rehabilitate himself 
in public esteem. He rented a little shop—or 
rather shop-window—in the character of “Job 
Brown, Fruiterer and Fislhmonger,” but, the 
stock-in-trade being represented by three wrinkled 
and venerable pears in a saucer, and a small 
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company of “ winkles,” not. above suspicion, in} The Job Browns of low life are sufficiently 
a pint measure, the net profits proved insuffi-| rare to justify (I hope) the space I have 
cient. From fruit and fish to “creases,” from| given to the simple story of my friend 
creases” to groundsel, from groundsel to any- | “ Barrer.” 
thing that jo pomess a meal, Job had sunk} How and why it was that Browns assembled, 
into the man I found him, when the necessity | and, to this hour, continue to assemble, at 
of procuring some wasp-grubs for bait led to | Brownham, is a study for the antiquary as well 
our introduction and subsequent intimacy. as the philosopher. The parish archives teem 
T had not known him long, when a curious | with Browns, even to times so remote that the 
event startled the whole village. The deceased | registers have become undecipherable. Every 
barrow reappeared! It had been discovered | such coincidence must be traceable, however, 
in the heart of a clump of juniper-bushes, and | to some especial cause. There dwells on Ban- 
(let psychologists explain the coincidence) | stead and on Leatherhead Downs a very pretty 
mutilated precisely as represented in Stephen | and peculiar snail, whose presence there, and 
Brown’s dream. How it got there was still a| nowhere else, for a long time puzzled the ob- 
mystery, for the barrow was as inscrutable as | servant naturalist. It was, at length, revealed 
Job, and returned to its usual habits as if no-| that, some generations since, a wealthy lady 
thing had occurred, frequently meeting the man | was directed by her physicians to take up her 
it had ruined in the public ways. On these | residence in those uplands, and, when the hea!th- 
occasions Job would glare at it as if it were a| renewing breezes had restored to her vigour 
deadly enemy, and mutter between his clenched | and appetite, to appease the latter by swallow- 
teeth phrases which it would be a mistake to | ing, among other things, a small esculent mem- 
describe as benevolent. ber of the snail family, whereof they kept her 
The good thoughts of the world, once for-| supplied in such abundance that the overplus 
feited, are not easily regained ; nevertheless, | were set at liberty to colonise the downs in the 
there is, in our beloved land, a sort of ‘ follow-} manner above mentioned. 
mene Sone especially if that leader bea/ Encouraged by this fact, I pursued my search 
person of quality, which sometimes repairs a/ so far as to unearth, among the parish records, 
wrong. Job’s case met with much sympathy | the remnant of an ancient deed in sufficient 
from the leading Browns of the place. It was, | preservation to indicate that a certain Dame 
at least, clear that he had not stolen the barrow | Marjory Bevil Brown had established a “ dole,” 
for the lucre of gain. Under the circumstances, | or distribution of “ bread and flesh,” on market- 
it was proposed to raise a small compensatory | days, to every applicant, of what condition 
subscription—a Brown Consolation Testimonial | soever, bearing the name of the beneficent 
—by the aid of which he might recommence | donor. 
business on a better scale than formerly. To|/ Clanship itself has done no more. 
crown all, the haughty fishmonger, whose 
“ Dorter” had given him a good deal of trouble, In No. 443, for October the 19th, will be commenced a 
made the most flattering advances to Job, even| New Sextat Srory by the Author of “ Betta Donna,” 
hinting a the — = a — partner- “Never Forcorren,” &c., entitled 
ship, which (it appeared) Miss Spratt was, on 
epost, not disinclined to make a present one. THE DEAR GIRL. 
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Mr. Brown haughtily declined these gifts of in Four Months. 
fortune. Yes. Though, as he declared, he was 
so down in the world that he slep’, as offen as A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


not, under a hayrick; though he had but one 
= o’ trousers in the world, and they was in By WILKIE COLLINS, 
oles ; though the werry hat he wore was took Will also soon appear in these pages. 
in exchange from a scarecrow, ’cos hisn (the 
scarecrow’s) was better in the brim; still, he, 











Job (improperly styled Barrer) Brown, would On Thursday, 12th December, will be published 

be (something through which the editor would THE 

infallibly strike his pen) —d if he would either | Ex TRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS, 
accept alms in exchange for his good name, or ‘ Written entirely 


marry the false-hearted jade who was prepared 
to me with his prosperity, though she had jilted By CHARLES DICKENS | r 
and deserted him in his day of trial. Anp WILKIE COLLINS. 
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